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Boots 

by Mountain Designs 


The Features 


1 100% Nylon hard wearing shoe lace 

• Good elasticity with good knot holding power 

2 Speed boot hooks 

• 2 rivet speed hooks to enable quick lacing 
and tightening 

3 Sole (all boots) 

• Specially designed synthetic rubber with 
70% hardness provides a hard wearing, 
non sliding, good grip sole 
• Hard wearing insole — leather board for 
maximum elasticity and wear 
• Steel half shank for support and ease of 
walking without hindering toe movement for 
hill climbing. 


• Removable cushioned insole. Insulates from 
cold, moulds to the shape of your foot and 
with Cambrelle* coating dissipates moisture. 

4 Heel counter 

• Designed to reduce vertebra shock, support 
the achilles tendon and relieve strain to the 
calf muscle. 

5 Cuff 

• Leather over high density latex foam, 
protects the ankle and achilles tendon. 

6 Tongue 

• Sewn in gussetted leather tongue reduces 
the chance of wet feet, and provides 
durability and comfort. 



The Llama 

Leather/Cordura shoe 


The Yak The Thar 

Leather/Cordura boot Full leather boot 


1,8mm Suede and 1150 Denier 
waterproof Cordura (100% nylon) 
Cambrelle lining. 


1.8mm Suede and 1150 Denier 
waterproof Cordura (100% nylon) 
Cambrelle lining. 


2.3mm oiled full grain leather, upper 
lined'with Suede and Cambrelle. 



Brisbane (07) 221 6756 Sydney (02) 267 8238 § 

Canberra (062) 47 7153 Melbourne (03) 67 3354 $ 

Mitcham (03) 874 71 44 Adelaide (08) 232 0690 | 

Fremantle (09) 335 9299 Perth (09) 322 4774 i 
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PADDY PALLIN RAINWEAR 
TOTAL WEATHER PROTECTION 
TRIED, TESTED, PROVEN 



No other rainwear offers 
the same high level of 
performance as the Paddy Pal 
River Series. Shell jackets 
engineered for protection, bu 
to last and tested in the most 
demanding conditions. 

The River Series feature: 
revolutionary Gore-tex fabric: 
for waterproof, windproof an 
breathable comfort. Our 
garments are constructed witl 
meticulous attention to detail 
twin needle stitching on cruci 
seams, bar-tacked stress poin 
self-repairing coil zippers and 
hot-taped seams throughout. 

Inspired by Australia’s 
great rivers the series include: 
stylish technical shells design 
to defy the elements. 

• Colo 

The best value Gore-tex rain 
shell around. Features 
generous cut, 
adjustable wired hood, 
roomy external pockets 
and storm cuffs. 

• Snowy 

Our rugged bushwalkers’ 
jacket. Extra-long styling 
gives excellent coverage. 
Storm hood, large pockets 
and tough Taslan fabric. 

• Lachlan 

New ultralight anorak — 
perfect for skiing, climbing 
and cycling. Big front pocket 
stretch drawcord waist, 
handwarmer pockets. 

• Wolgan 

Smart, compact jacket for 
trekking and lightweight tra 1 
Foldaway storm hood, drawt 
waist and document pockets 
See the full range, including 
Gore-tex overpants at your 
nearest Paddy Pallin store. P 
Series Rainwear — proven 
protection. 


SYDNEY (City) 

507 Kent Street 

(02) 264 2685 

MIRANDA 

526 Kingsway 

(02) 525 6829 

KATOOMBA 

195 Katoomba Street 

(047) 82 2014 

WOOLLAHRA 

252 Oxford Street 

(02) 387 4082 

JINDABYNE 

Kosciusko Road 

(0648) 6 2458 

CANBERRA 

11 Lonsdale St, Braddon 

(062) 47 8949 

MELBOURNE 

55 Hardware Street 

(03) 67 4845 

LAUNCESTON 

124 St John Street 

(003) 31 4240 

HOBART 

32 Criterion Street 

(002) 31 0777 

ADELAIDE 

40 Waymouth Street 

(08) 212 7857 

PERTH 

7a/59 East Parade, East Perth 
(09) 325 5984 
For free colour brochures 
contact your nearest store or 
Mail Order, P.O. Box K511, 
Hay market NSW 2000 


— Louise Shepherd and Jon Muir 
on Ml Cook (Low Summit) N.Z. 
Louise Shepherd Collection. 

— Paddy Pallin, founder and our 
most experienced gear tester. 

The Barren Grounds, NSW 
Photo Ian Gibson. 

Bottom 

—Jane Mitchell, powder skiing, 
Hokkaido, Japan. Photo Mike 
Edmonson, Paddy’s Jindabyne. 
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• BUSHWALKERS AND OTHERS WHO TREAD 
softly’ in Australia’s wild places have generally 
welcomed the establishment of National and 
State Parks. Indeed, we have fought hard for 
their establishment in the belief that the country 
concerned would be protected from 
exploitation. It has seldom occurred to us to 
question the effectiveness of such protection, 
or to consider if there are costs associated with 
the establishment of parks. Indeed, once an 
area has become a National or State Park we 
tend to breathe a sigh of relief and assume that 
never again need we trouble ourselves with the 
question of the management of that area. 

This apathy has left the way open for power- 
hungry government bureaucracies to run riot 
with their own brand of development, rules, and 
restrictions. Apparently in order to justify their 
bloated and overstaffed juggernauts (opulently 
financed, of course, by our taxes), these 
bureaucracies quickly set out to make their 
mark, and to conspicuously 'civilize' their parks, 
by providing visitor ‘facilities’: new tracks, 
upgraded roads, parking, toilets, concrete 
fireplaces, signs, fences, and their ubiquitous 
public relations leaflets. In order to maximize 
the number of visitors to their parks, these 
empire-builders seek to encourage those 
wishing to ‘do’ the park by travelling as short 
a distance as possible from ’civilization’. ‘Hard¬ 
core’ bushwalkers, ski tourers, climbers, and the 
like often appear to be regarded as intruders, 
to be controlled and restricted with rules and 
regulations (always for earnestly worthy 
'reasons’, such as ‘erosion’, ‘nesting birds’ and 
so on). 

Werribee Gorge State Park, an area near 
Melbourne that is traditionally of considerable 
importance to rockclimbers and bushwalkers, 
is an example of this. After becoming a State 
Park in 1975, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were spent on a sealed access road (a 
substantial quarry, inside the park, was dug out 
for this purpose!) and visitor facilities at the foot 
of the gorge. No off-track walking is allowed in 
the park. There is, in effect, only one short track 
in the park, in the gorge, and walkers using it 
must return the same way, as the controlling 
body, Victoria’s Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands has surreptitiously, and for no 
apparent reason, closed an old continuation of 
this track, which for many years allowed 
walkers to make a worthwhile round-trip back 
along the northern rim of the gorge. Rock- 
climbers have fared no better. Their activities 
in the area have been extensively and 
increasingly curtailed on the flimsiest of 
pretexts. It is ironic that the Department that 
can be so restrictive of bushwalking and 
rockclimbing is the same one that, in its 
recent submission to the Land Conservation 
Council, has called for logging in areas of 
national and international botanical significance 
in East Gippsland, including part of the superb 
Rodger River catchment. Wholesale road¬ 



building, quarrying and logging are acceptable, 
it seems, but walkers and climbers are a real 
threat to the environment! 

It is understood that anyone using National 
Parks in New South Wales for ‘high risk' 
activities is required to carry $5 million 
insurance cover—almost impossible to obtain. 
The NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service 
quotes By-law 8 (p) of the National Parks and 
Wildlife Act (1978) to actively prohibit abseiling 
and canyoning in NSW National Parks, and 
claims that 'ventures of this nature’ are 



Chris gets his bearings, on Mt Selwyn, Barry 
Mountains, Victoria. (New South Wales readers will 
appreciate the footwear!) 

prohibited in any National Park! The 
bureaucrats appear to be paranoid that the 
American litigation phenomenon will flow on to 
Australia. Whatever the reason, these 
restrictions strike right at the heart of freedom. 

Contemporary society's preoccupation with 
size, growth and economic progress is widely 
recognized. Indeed, the widespread accep¬ 
tance of these goals makes conservation the 
battle it is. But once ‘won’, many conservation 
battles are only just starting. Bureaucracies 
must be halted in their headlong rush to turn 
our wild places into circuses for the masses at 
the cost of freedom and an unspoilt experience 
for those who choose to 'tread softly’ in the 
bush, far from 'civilization'. This is not likely to 
be achieved without a more questioning 
attitude, concern, and vigorous and continued 
lobbying. Bureaucracies have already been 
allowed to go too far in their campaign to 
‘sanitize the bush’ in order to successfully sell 
it to the mass market. • 
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“Lost for direction and advice??” 


The professional advice and assistance we can offer you in 
bushwalking, camping, skiing and most outdoor sports is endless. 

See our large range of bushwalking maps also. Speak to Hike & Ski for 
individual, specialist attention. Our super monthly specials are value 
packed. 


67 WELLS STREET, 

FRANKSTON, VICTORIA 3199 PH: (03) 783 4093 AUSTRALIA 


For comfort from your feet to yoor hip pocket, 
these Hi Tech boots from Italy are the walkers 
delight. 


Back and money troubles? Not at Hike & Ski! 
See our enormous range of budget and deluxe 
packs. 

FRANKSTON 



Contact the adventure travel specialists 
Tasbureau 

MELBOURNE 256 Collins Street. 

Phone (03) 653 7999 
SYDNEY 129 King Street. Phone (02) 233 2500 
BRISBANE 217-219 Queen Street. Phone (07) 221 2744 
ADELAIDE 32 King William Street. Phone (08) 211 7411 
CANBERRA 5 Canberra Savings Centre, City Walk. 
Phone (062) 470 070 

PERTH 55 William Street (near Hay Street). 

Phone (09) 321 2633 
or your local Travel Agent. 


“Wdkonthe 

Side- 

Tasmania” 

When you really want to “walk on the wild side” 
Tasmania’s got it! 

Wild water rafting and canoeing through 
breathtaking rapids and ice clear rivers. Climb 
wilderness peaks amidst rugged mountain 
grandeur, trek wilderness trails and explore 
virgin bush almost untouched by man. Trout 
fish inland lakes unsurpassed in the Southern 
hemisphere or scuba dive in coastal waterways 
that abound in sealife of every description. 

Whatever your adventure we’ve got it with facilities 
and services to match your 
budget and preferences. 


Walk on the Wild Side 
in Tasmania. 


w 


Tasmania. 

lieltmpted. 
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EASTWOOD 

CAMPING 

CENTRE 



The bushwalking 
shop with the range 
of gear and friendly 
staff to help you 
choose the right 
equipment, all at very 
competitive prices. 
Not only do we have 
a huge selection of 
lightweight 
bushwalking gear, but 
we also have all of your camping and outdoor 
requirements. 



3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood, NSW 2122 ( 02 ) 858 3833 
Proprietors: Jack, Nancy & David Fox • Established 1970 




The 1987 edition of Australia’s climbing 
magazine (including a guidebook to Sydney and 
its infamous sea cliffs, and descriptions of 
almost 200 new routes at Mt Arapiles) is now 
available, for $4.95, at specialist outdoor 
shops, or direct from the publisher. 

Rock 1985 and 1986 are also available for 
$4.95 each. Use the order form in this issue to tell us 
what you want! 
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KATADYN 


purchase, phone 

( 042 ) 27 2423 


Infectious agents causing Typhoid, For further data 
Amoebic Dysentry, Bacterial Diarrhoea, 

Giardia, Bilharzia, Cholera, Liver Fluke, 

Paratyams...Safe drinking water 
anywhere without chemicals, with or write to Katadyn Products 
Katadyn pocket filter, 25 cm long and 29 Stewart Street 
5 cm in diameter, weighs 23 oz and will WOLLONGONG NSW 2500 
last you many years. 

Ultrafiltration through a 0.2 micron 
(approx.) filter. 

SAFE DRINKING WATER 
ANYWHERE 






















WANTED 

SCIENTIFIC LEADERS 
AND EXPEDITIONEUS 

In December 1987 you could be one of a group of scientists 
and expeditioners who will survey the Cardwell Range area 
in north Queensland. Expeditioners are normally 17-23 years 
of age but we also take a small number of carefully selected 
mature-age expeditioners. 

The going will be tough, the tropical conditions difficult. 
The Cardwell Range is a treasure chest of scientific discovery 
and you will be assisting in gathering valuable scientific data 
for the CSIRO, the Institute of Marine Science, the 
Department of Community Services, the National Parks and 
Wildlife Service, and others. 

If adventure and science appeal and you are interested in 
being an expeditioner, or you feel you have the necessary 
qualifications to be a scientific leader, fill out the coupon 
and mail it immediately to: The Australian and New Zealand 
Scientific Exploration Society, PO Box 174, Albert Park, 
Victoria 3206. 


e details of the next ANZSES expedition. 
.Age. 


ANZSES is sponsored by 

Australian A 


ROCKCRAFT, 
CLIMBING 1 
SCHOOLM 


CLIMB WITH AUSTRALIA’S 
LEADING PROFESSIONAL 
CLIMBING GUIDES AND 
INSTRUCTORS. 

CLIMBING COURSES TO 
SUIT ALL LEVELS FROM 
BEGINNERS TO ADVANCED. 
GUIDED CLIMBS AND 
INSTRUCTION ON ANY DAY 
OF THE YEAR. 


Torre 


Xt Ljoure nail'u 
Xzrtou'j about uisfc 
doUfi and suntietc sleepinq 
Pogsj>acks. dents, cookware; 
clowing. boors and climbinc 
hardware — in fact 1 

all uourspecialist 
needs ° • • tfieres no 
compromising. 

(mail order or direct) 

10/600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood Qld 4075 Ph (07) 379 5549. AH (07) 271 1926 
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The most talked about 
range of rucksacks in Australia 


MOUNTAIN PACKS ALPINE PACKS SOFT PACKS TRAVEL PACKS 

































Tough talk. 

The new tents from Eureka have been designed to 
be tough against wear, tough against tear and tough 
against the elements. 

And allfeature thoughtful inclusions that you 
shouldn’t have to think about. L ike zippers engineered 
to keep on zipping. Slide-in tubes that really do slide in. 
Springy shock cord that stays springy. Even waterproof 
taped seams that stay waterproof. 

Little things that can make a big difference to a 
weekend in the bush. 

The Gossamer. Light and tough. 

The one-man Gossamer weighs in at a mere 1.3kg. 

But still features a full netted vestibule front, roll 
awayfly, stargazing net roof and a side-entry. 

The Crescent. Light and airy. 

The solo cyclist or back packer Crescent features a 
fulUength side-entry with screen and zip-up door with 
rain shelter hood over the windows. 

It is self-supporting and has full sitting head room. 
The Timberline. Old classic with new features. 

The Timberline is now available in six, four or 
two camper models. 

Each with the same classic shape and each with 
the new features like a longer fly and fully taped seams 
in the floor. 

Roomy vestibules are available as options. 

Dome shaped tents. Totally self supporting. 

Thefive-hiker Adirondack is very spacious and 
features a hooded overall fly that protects the windows, 
and allows them to remain partially open in a down - 


pour. The rear window and door window are huge. 
The four-man Tamarack again utilizes a fibreglass 
frame, shock-cordedfor quick pitching. 

The Alpine Meadows. Four seasons tent. 

The Alpine Meadows is now available in four 
and two trekker models. 

Both feature a much higher headroom than usual, 
a heavy duty floor, taped seams and an all-aluminium 


The overallfly increases the stability of the 
structure and is hooded in front, and in the back, to 
shield the door and windows from the sun and rain. 

A roomy vestibule is also included. 

A second vestibule is available as an option. 

A tough act to follow. 

We don’t think there is a range of tents tougher than 
ours. Show us your coupon and we ’ll show you why we 
area tough act tofollow. 


A llproducts are fully guaranteed. * 


Eureka! 


)R RUSH DELIVERY OF 86/87 CATALOGUE POST OR CALL FREE 008 22 631 


ANOTHER QUALITY PRODUCT FROMJOHNSON DIVERSIFIED. A DIVISION OF S.C. JOHNSON AND SON PTY. LIMITED. 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES). HEADOFFICE: 160 EPPING ROAD, LANE COVE NSW2066. AUSTRALIA. 

TELEPHONE: 02 428 9111. TELEX: AA22848JONWAX. MAIL: PRIVATE MAIL BA~~ -- 

•GUA RANTEED AGAINST FAULTY MANUFACTURE AND MATERIALS 


22, LANE COVE NSW2066. 

GROUP MARSHALL. 
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BACKPACK ADVENTURE SPECIALISTS 

We offer the best equipment, 
advice and service. 

• Bushwalking • Climbing 

• Trekking • Travelling 

• Cross country skiing 

• Mountaineering 

• Abseiling • Canyoning 
Professional advice is only 
a call away (02) 267 3639 

291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 

(corner Bathurst Street) 



* We offer the biggest range of 
courses, specialist instruction and 
expeditions avoilable. 

* Guided climbs and instruction on any 
day of the year! 

* Learn in complete safety under the 
close supervision of experienced, 
friendly instructors. 


t Contact us for our free 16 page 
brochure. 



“MAE.^AE.LT E.IVE.R. \V.A. 


WEST AUSTRALIA 


Now Margaret River can really 
give you an appetite for 
adventure! 


Richard and Lorraine Firth 

announce the opening of 
MERRIBROOK, the West’s first 
rammed-earth adventure lodge. 
Write now for brochures and 
course dates. 


• Rockclimbing, canoeing and 
bushwalking. 

• Gourmet adventure week-ends 

• Bush bicycle the wineries 

• Small seminar venue 

• Family holidays 

PO Cowaramup WA 6284 
Phone (097) 55 5490 


(^CANYONING TRIPS i 

IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS A 

r. Venture into an amazing world of r. 


Venture into an amazing world of 
rushing waterfalls, crystal clear pools 
and fantastic sculptured walls. The 
grandeur and pristine beauty of these 
canyons almost defies description. 
Canyoning is the ultimate summer 
adventure. It often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, scram¬ 
bling, swimming and floating on lilos. 
We offer a wide range of trips to suit all 
levels of fitness and experience. We 
visit Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra Canyons 
and many others. Contact us for a 
brochure and more information. 

BLUE MOUNTAINS 
CLIMBING SCHOOL 


A 285 Main Street, Katoomba NSW 2780 A 
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You wont need 
screwdrivers,coins, 
instruction manuals 
or the strength 
of Samson... 


...to adjust the 
Laser. 

Its unique adjustable hip 
harness allows you to adjust the 
pack simply and efficiently, on or 
off the back. Simply FLICK OPEN 
the two specially designed buckles 
moulded into the hip belt unit and 
the whole hip belt tracks freely, up 
or down, the Laser’s HE30TF 



aluminium frame into the desired 
position. FLICK CLOSED and it is 
locked! 

The remarkable simplicity of 
this adjustment system is, however, 
only the beginning of the story. 

A closer look at Laser gives a 
greater understanding of the 
technical innovation for which the 
Berghaus name is synonymous. 
Laser is a carrying system designed 
to provide a superb combination of 
stability, comfort and ventilation. 
The hip belt wraps snugly around 
the hips giving a comfortable hip¬ 
loading carry, whilst the triple 
density foam construction ensures 


that it both moulds to the hip shape, 
and yet retains its load carrying 
characteristics when heavily 
packed. In the middle of the back, a 
carefully padded 'desert panel’ 
protects the delicate muscles of the 
spine and enhances ventilation. The 
shoulder straps are anatomically 
contoured to give maximum surface 
area contact with the body, resulting 
in greater load carrying efficiency 
and avoiding those concentrated 
"hot spots”, which invariably seem 
to show up after the second or third 
day of an expedition. 

And that’s not all. Available on 
certain models is a remarkable new 
body contact material, which 
combines the advantages associated 
with natural and synthetic fibres. 
This fabric - ADVENT - wicks 
perspiration away, 
is quick drying, 

100% colour feist ~ 
and has the 
pleasant feel of 
cotton next to 
the skin. So 
many 

individuals 
from our 
testing teams 
have 

favourably 
commented . 
on the 

remarkable __ 

properties of ADVENT that we now 



ADVENT 


believe it to be 
a major step 
forward in rucsac 
fabric technology, 
and a future 
bench mark for 
performance rucsacs. 

And it doesn’t 
end there. The 
Luxury Laser packs also feature the 
design registered Berghaus occipital 
(head) cavity which allows much 
greater freedom of head movement, 
even on a high loaded pack. 

Has a specialist rucsac ever 
offered you more? 

For further information on the 
technically innovative Laser and its 
many user performance benefits, we 
recommend that you contact your 
local Berghaus stockist for a full 

technical up-date. Details from: 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES 
PTY LTD.. 

P.O. Box 175, Redfem, 
N.S.W. 2016, Australia. 



Berghaus stockists: BRISBANE: Scout Outdoor Centre. SYDNEY: Mountain Equipment, Norski. Paddy Pallin. JINDABYNE: Paddy Pallin. KATOOMBA: Paddy Pallin. 
MIRANDA: Paddy Pallin. WOLLONGONG: Bushcraft. CANBERRA: Paddy Pallin. MELBOURNE: Bush & Mountain Sports. Paddy Pallin, Scout Outdoor Centre. 
BENDIGO: Scout OutdoorCentre. CAULFIELD: Outsports. FRANKSTON: Outsports. GEELONG: Scout Outdoor Centre. MITCHAM: Scout Outdoor Centre. MOORABBIN: 
Scout Outdoor Centre. MURRUMBEENA : Nordic Ski & Backpacking. HOBART: Outdoor Equipment, Paddy Pallin. LAUNCESTON: Paddy Pallin ADELAIDE: Paddy 
Pallin. PERTH: Paddy Pallin. 














GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
ON TOP 


All-Weather Reliability 
and Breathable Comfort 



Waterproof, breathable Gore-Tex® fabric protects you 
from the elements. Unlike conventional coated fabrics 
which are hot and clammy to wear and tend to lose their 
water resistance 
after repeated use, 
Gore-Tex® stays 
watertight and 
comfortable, year 
after year. 

Demanding use in 
the field, including 
many Everest 

of Ml Everest. Photo Tim Macartney-Snape expeditions (SUCfl 3S 

the First Australian Mt Everest Expedition) have proved that. 

Gore-Tex® fabric is made by permanently bonding a 
tough, flexible microporus PTFE membrane between layers 
of durable fabric. The membrane contains nine billion 


can’t blow through but perspiration can evaporate, keeping 
you dry, comfortable and safe. 

Bushwalkers, climbers, skiers, runners and golfers 
around the world depend on Gore-Tex® fabric garments, 
hats, gloves, 
footwear, tents and 
bivvy bags: 
protection from the 
elements and 
lightweight 
breathable comfort. 


Tape-Sealed Seams 

Seam sealing is critical to the performance of 
waterproof garments. Seams are permanently waterproofed 
and strengthened with hot-air-welded three-layer Gore-Tex® 
seam-sealing tape. 



\ 



pores 

per square inch. 
Water can’t penetrate 
holes so small, wind 


Easy to Care For 

Gore-Tex® fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine washing 
using powder detergent. 

3-Year Warranty 

W L Gore and Associates offer a three-year warranty 
on Gore-Tex® fabrics used in garments bearing the Gore-Tex 
fabric warranty tag. You are assured 
of the best functional combination 
of weatherproof protection with 
breathable comfort, now with an 
unprecedented three-year warranty. 


s bearing the Gore- 


L. GORE and Associates. • Registered tra 
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Government wavers in the face of industry pressure 



• ‘Burning the Mona Lisa’. As a sign of the 
Federal Government’s faltering resolve on the 
issue of National Parks in the face of a 
concerted push on National Parks from large- 
scale mining interests, Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke announced in September that he 
favoured mining in the Northern Territory’s 
uranium-rich Kakadu National Park. In defiance 
of Labor Party policy, this move followed close 
on the heels of Labor Party turmoil over the 
Government decision to resume uranium sales 
to France. 

Not surprisingly, conservationists reacted 
strongly. Australian Conservation Foundation 
spokesman, Bill Hare, was quoted in the Press 
as saying that 'Pushing for mining in Kakadu 
is like advocating turning the pyramids into a 
stone quarry, or burning the Mona Lisa for 
firewood'. 

Mr Hawke was quickly obliged to back down 
from his proposal, and Stages One and Two of 
the park are closed to mining or prospecting. 
However, in a compromise, the possibility was 
left for mining in the proposed Stage Three 
which is to be added to the southern section 
of the National Park, a possibility violently 
opposed by conservationists, who seek the 
early addition of Stage Three to the park. 

• Toxic Shock. Plans by the Northern Territory 
Government to establish a toxic waste in¬ 
cinerator and dump near Tennant Creek have 
met with vigorous opposition from local people. 
It is proposed that tens of thousands of tonnes 
of deadly waste, from all over Australia and 
South-east Asia, be brought to the area for 
disposal. 

• The Greening of Joh? More than 20 years 
after they were proposed for inclusion in a 
National Park, 10,698 hectares along north 
Queensland’s Johnstone River have been 
gazetted as an extension to Palmerston National 
Park. 

• Paddy Moves On. For 16 years Paddy 
Pallin’s Liverpool Street shop was a landmark 
for Sydney rucksack sports enthusiasts. An era 
ended, however, when the shop moved ‘round 
the corner’ to a new location at 507 Kent Street. 
The new shop was officially opened by NSW 
Minister for Environment and Planning, Bob 
Carr, on 5 August. 

• Canoe Marathon. Nepean Canoe Club’s 
100 Mile Canoe Marathon was held on the 
Nepean River at Penrith, NSW, on 15-16 
November. The race included a relay section, 
introduced in 1985 to broaden the event’s 
appeal. 

• NSW Parks. On 3 October the Federal and 
NSW Governments announced that approxi¬ 
mately $2.6 million would be spent in 1986-7 
on rainforest conservation in NSW as part of 
a National Rainforest Conservation Program, to 
which the Federal Government has allocated 
$7 million for 1986-7. In NSW over half of the 


Jim Jim Falls, Kakadu National Park, Northern 
Territory, early in the wet season. Peter Jarver 
money will be used to acquire privately-owned 
rainforest for inclusion in National Parks and 
reserves. (See report in Wild no 22.) 

Also on 3 October, the gazetting of the 
Budderoo National Park, near Kiama, was 
announced. The 5,700 hectare park incor¬ 
porates the popular rainforest section of 
Minnamurra Falls. 

In an effort to restrict the effects of horse- 
riding on the environment, a new permit system 
to manage horse-riding in Ku-ring-gai Chase 
National Park has been announced. 

The NSW National Parks and Wildlife Service 
is seeking public participation in a survey to 
assess koala distribution in NSW. Further 
information: (02) 237 6898. 

Australia’s biggest company, BHP, has given 
717 hectares of its land for inclusion in the 
Kooragang Nature Reserve, an important 
coastal wetland north of Newcastle. BHP 
originally planned to sell the land but reportedly 
changed its mind after a local conservation 
group pointed out that BHP used a Siberian 
migratory wading bird, a bar-tailed godwit, in 
a promotion for the company and then promptly 
announced its intention to auction the land 
where the birds feed every summer. 

A reader, Stephen Searle, has reported 
finding several hundred head of cattle grazing 
in Guy Fawkes River National Park. He also 
reports a deliberately-lit fire in the area on 19 
September, and has reported both incidents to 
appropriate authorities. 

NSW National Park entry fees have been 


increased, by almost 12%, and Kosciusko 
National Park’s surcharge has been extended 
to apply all year, rather than for just four 
months. 

• Cave Collapse. The Snowy Mountains 
Highway was cut for five days from 3 October 
when part of the road collapsed into a cave near 
Yarrangobilly. 

Stephen Bunton 

• Blue Mountains Flooding. The heavy rain 
in the Sydney region during August had a mixed 
effect on the bushwalking regions in the Blue 
Mountains. The worst affected was Coxs River. 
One report was that the floods were almost two 
metres higher than previously recorded. 
Certainly there is flood debris higher than the 
top of the water-jump rock at the Megalong 
Creek junction (see the Wild Shot in Wild no 18), 
indicating a flood peak of at least ten metres. 
Lower down, in the gorge between Breakfast 
Creek and the Kanangra Creek junction, seven 
metres immediately above normal water level 
have been badly scoured. Large casuarinas 
have been snapped in two, and grassy banks 
turned into sandy flats. Walking beside the river 
is not too difficult, however, and may even be 
easier lower down near White Dog where vines 
are starting to take over the banks. The 
Kowmung River was much less affected. 

The Colo was not as high as it was in the 1978 
floods, when it rose over 20 metres in its gorge. 
This time the flood probably did not rise to much 
more than ten metres. One consequence, 
however (on a tributary of the Colo), that will 
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Damned Projections 



New facts reveal that the proposed Franklin dam was not needed! 


affect bushwalkers and rockclimbers was the 
near washing away of the historic Newnes 
Hotel. 

David Noble 

• Over the Top. The Tasmanian Hydro-Electric 
Commission’s latest annual report to Parliament 
has confirmed that there was no need to 
proceed with the construction of the Gordon- 
below-Franklin dam. 

The HEC’s power demand figures indicate 
that the HEC had over-estimated power demand 
for 1986 by 140 megawatts—the output of the 
Gordon-below-Franklin dam was to have been 
180 megawatts. Following the disclosure of 
these figures, the HEC confirmed that power 
prices would rise once more, and launched a 
$200,000 advertising campaign to promote 
increased electricity consumption. In what 
conservationists see as an attempt to stave off 
criticism of the HEC, Premier Robin Gray 
announced that the HEC’s charter would be 
expanded to make it a general construction 
authority rather than simply a dam construction 
agency. 

Bob Burton 

• Floods Damage Newnes Hotel. The 

record floods in the Blue Mountains last August 
had serious consequences for bushwalkers and 



The Newnes Hotel, New South Wales, after recent 
flooding—hanging in there! Roger Lembit. Right, Eric 
Cope and his party meet the media after being 
rescued from Ciaustrai Canyon, Blue Mountains, New 
South Wales. David Noble 

climbers who frequent the Newnes area, north 
of Lithgow. 

The river bank of the Wolgan River where the 
Newnes Hotel stands was severely under¬ 
mined, leaving half the pub hanging in mid-air 
above the new river bed. (See photo.) 

The historic hotel was a popular watering 
hole for walkers and climbers using the area. 
It is understood that efforts are being made to 
relocate the pub to higher ground, a move that 
the local historical society had previously 
opposed. 

Roger Lembit 

• Search. Almost a year to the day from a 
search and rescue in the vicinity of Ciaustrai 
Canyon (see Wild no 19), members of the 


Search & Rescue Section of the Federation of 
Bushwalking Clubs NSW were called out to 
search for an overdue party which had at¬ 
tempted the canyon. The lost party were quickly 
found and were able to walk out—they had 


to the National Park. As an interim measure it 
has been proposed that the area should be 
zoned for environmental protection purposes in 
the Kosciusko Regional Environmental Plan 
(Snowy River) which was recently re-released 



missed the usual exit (Rainbow Ravine) and had 
sheltered from rising floodwater in a cave. 
Parties should note that the exit route via 
Rainbow Ravine starts a short distance (200 
metres) downstream from the end of the tunnel 
swim. 

Canyoneers should also note that the ‘exit’ 
sign which is part-way through Wollangambe 
Canyon is now very faint; parties not familiar 
with this canyon should carry and be able to 
use a map and compass—to navigate their way 
out. 

DN 

• In the Family Way. A bushwalking club has 
been established in Sydney for parents and 
children. Its programme includes activities 
ranging from day trips to extended bushwalks. 
Skiing, orienteering and other activities are 
planned. The club invites those who have 
dropped out of bushwalking with the advent of 
children to 'drop back in': phone (02) 521 5532. 

• Gungarlin Area Unprotected. Whilst a 
large part of the Mt Jagungal area in Kosciusko 
National Park is protected (see editorial in Wild 
no 21), a significant area of private land in the 
Gungarlin area is not. Over the years this land 
has been subjected to grazing, burning off, 
abuse by off-road vehicles, and the erection of 
large lodges out of character with the wilder¬ 
ness values of the area. 

All New South Wales conservation groups 
are united in supporting the addition of this area 


for further public comment. The Plan covers 
environmental planning matters in the Snowy 
River Shire, which includes the townships of 
Jindabyne and Berridale to the east of the Park. 

Those interested in making sure that the 
whole of the Mt Jagungal area receives 
maximum protection should write to the 
Minister for Planning and Environment, Bob 
Carr, requesting that the Gungarlin area be 
added to Kosciusko National Park. 

RL 

• Living Legend. On 11 September 1986 CW 
(Warren) Bonython climbed the snow-clad 
slopes of Mt Kosciusko to stand on the summit 
of Australia’s highest mountain in celebration 
of his 70th birthday. This was just another 
milestone for a remarkable man, who is a 
bushwalking legend in South Australia. 

Warren Bonython, scientist, conservationist, 
writer and long-distance walker, has piled up 
a substantial list of achievements in the last 30 
years. 

Credited with being among the first Euro¬ 
peans to traverse the rugged Gammon Ranges 
in 1947 (see article in this issue), he followed 
this with an impressive string of walking 
achievements. 

He was the first person to walk the entire 
length of the 1,020 kilometre arid mountain 
chain of the Flinders Ranges, made the first full 
traverse of the Macdonnell Ranges, the first foot 
crossing of the Simpson Desert (with Charles 
McCubbin, and towing the infamous ‘Comalco 
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Leader 

Australian Conservation Foundation appoints new boss 



Camel’), and made the first circumambulation 
of Lake Eyre, in 1982. Bonython has sought to 
perfect methods of arid desert walking, most 
notably towing a lightweight cart for carrying 

An early member of the executive of the 
Australian Conservation Foundation, Bonython’s 
conservation efforts have been widely recog¬ 
nized, and he is regarded as one of the founders 
of National Parks in South Australia. 

Undaunted by age, Bonython has partici¬ 
pated actively in a number of scientific 



Warren Bonython, desert walker extraordinary. Rob 
Hogan and Joe Schmiechen 

adventure expeditions, both as chief leader and 
patron. He has written two books on his Flinders 
Ranges and Simpson Desert walks. 

Joe Schmiechen 

• Take Me to Your Leader. Since the report 
in Wild no 21 about the demotion of Geoff 
Mosley, he has resigned from the ACF, after 
over 20 years with that organization, and has 
become an environmental consultant (currently 
working closely with the ACF). The new Director 
of the ACF is Phillip Toyne, 38, a former legal 
and political adviser to central Australian 
Aborigines—he has spent 13 years fighting for 
their rights. Toyne is quoted in the Press as 
saying that he has ‘an extremely strong 
commitment to progressive political views and 
social change’. Under his leadership the ACF 
apparently intends to concentrate on political 
lobbying and winning media support for 
conservation issues. Toyne is reportedly a keen 
bushwalker and Nordic skier. 

• Pea in Peril. Before white settlement, the 
Swainson mountain pea grew over most of 
north-west Victoria. Today, however, the plant 
is regarded as extinct in Victoria. Only a handful 
of plants remain, in NSW and the ACT. However, 
two La Trobe University scientists are at¬ 
tempting to breed the plant apd reintroduce it 
to Victoria. Since white settlement, 12 Victorian 
flora have died out and another 71 species are 
threatened. 

• Holy Cow. A Melbourne University botanist, 
Richard Williams, has found, after a five-year 
study, that cattle grazing on Victoria’s Bogong 
High Plains has significantly altered the balance 


between grassland and heath. He found that 
heavily-grazed areas were more likely to have 
shrubs spreading into them where previously 
there had been grass. 


Anyone who has a favourite spot they would 
like to see included is invited to send details to 
Grant Da Costa, East Gippsland Book, cA ACF, 
672B Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, Vic 3122. 



• Ski Death. A cross country skier was killed 
in August on the Razorback, north of Mt 
Hotham, Victoria, after striking a tree whilst 
skiing on ice. 

• New Walking Route. In November mem¬ 
bers of the Ben Cruachan Walking Club walked 
from Omeo to Woods Point, retracing the route 
taken by Angus McMillan’s party whilst cutting 
a road through the Victorian Alps in 1864. The 
road was cleared for the Victorian Government 
of the day to enable the supply of goods to 
miners visiting new goldfields on the Dargo and 
Crooked Rivers. 

The Ben Cruachan Club and Victoria’s 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
hope to have most of the road remapped and 
marked as a permanent walking track by 1988. 

The last time, before the latest walk, that the 
whole road was known to have been walked 
was in the 1940s, by members of the Melbourne 
Walking Club. 

• East Gippsland Book. Last July the 
Australian Conservation Foundation and the 
Conservation Council of Victoria received a 
Special Projects Grant from the Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands to produce a 
bushwalking, car touring and canoeing guide 
to East Gippsland. 

This significant book is being written by well- 
known writer/photographer and East Gippsland 
enthusiast Grant Da Costa. (See Contributors 
in this issue.) The area to be covered is that part 
of Victoria east of the Snowy River. 


• Horses for Courses. Victoria’s Department 
of Sport and Recreation has offered a new 
course, a Bushwalking Skills Improvement 
Course, run over the summer of 1986-7. 
Applications closed on 7 November. 

The Department and the Victorian Climbing 
Club held a Rockclimbing Instructors’ Seminar 
in the Grampians on 7-9 November, which 
followed the VCC’s International Climbing Meet 
at nearby Mt Arapiles. 

• Barwon River Mini Marathon. The third 
annual mini marathon was held in Geelong, 
Victoria, on 13 September. The 35 kilometre 
event is one of three organized by Red Cross 
as a lead-up to its famous annual Murray River 
Marathon held in December. 

• Jobs for the Boys. An employment study, 
published in May by the East Gippsland 
Coalition, has found that new National Parks 
and long-term job opportunities are both 
possible in East Gippsland. The timber industry 
in the region is in crisis, with forests depleted 
by 20 years of over-cutting, and jobs on the 
decline. The study advocates diversification of 
the timber industry, and also proposes the 
development of existing industries such as 
agriculture and tourism. The study warns 
against the introduction of woodchipping into 
East Gippsland which, it claims, would reduce 
the number of jobs in the long term 'and would 
entrench the practice of clear-felling, which is 
both environmentally devastating and eco¬ 
nomically short-sighted’. 
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• Sawdust. The Victorian Timber Industry 
Strategy has been released amid howls of 
denunciation from the conservation movement 
which, in general, views it as a public relations 
exercise to cloud the fact that the Victorian 
Government has moved closer to the estab¬ 
lishment of a major export woodchipping 
scheme in East Gippsland. The Strategy pro¬ 
poses a ‘trial’ woodchipping scheme of up to 
300,000 cubic metres a year, to be established 
over the next three years. It also indicates the 
Government's favourable disposition toward 
larger schemes of up to 750,000 cubic metres. 
Rather than resolving the woodchipping debate 
the Strategy has further fuelled it. 

At about the time the Strategy was released, 
Australia’s timber industry began a $1.75 million 
advertising campaign to improve its image and 
win back lost political ground. Supported by the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, the cam¬ 
paign involves television and major newspaper 
advertisements. 



Above, Terry Tremble in the European Alps during his 
outstanding 1986 season. Tremble collection. Below 
waterfall on Deep Creek-accessible by way of South 
Australia's new Heysen Trail. John Bartlett collection 



The ACF’s 'Fight for the Forests’ campaign 
last February raised $130,000 to fight a number 
of crucial battles throughout Australia. The 
campaign seeks continued donations. Send 
them to ACF, 672B Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, 
Vic 3122. 


• Peak Season. In addition to his first 
Australian ascent of the North Wall of the Eiger, 
reported in Wild no 22, Terry Tremble climbed 
a swag of impressive routes to give him perhaps 
the best European alpine season ever enjoyed 
by an Australian. His ascents included the Dru 
Couloir and the Bonatti Pillar on the Dru, the 
Cecchinel-Nominee Route on Mt Blanc, the 
North Face of the Droites, and the Walker Spur 
on the Grandes Jorasses. 


(lighting fires on Tasmanian peat can result in 
fines of up to $1,000), and to protect water 
supplies by, among other things, burying all 
faecal waste at least 100 metres from 
campsites and watercourses. Washing should 
be done at least 50 metres from watercourses. 
Suspect water should be boiled for at least three 
minutes before drinking. Very good literature is 
available from the NP&WS: phone Tim O'Lough- 
lin on (002) 30 2623. 



• Mt Arapiles. Since the report in Wild no 22, 
the local Press has published a number of 
articles concerning the Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands' proposed 
seasonal ban on rockclimbing at Australia’s 
most popular rockclimbing area. Climbers have 
written a number of submissions strongly 
opposing the proposed move, which many see 
as quite unjustified ‘bureaucratic power- 
mongering’. Submissions should be sent to the 
Department at PO Box 487, Horsham, Vic 3400. 

The building of a proposed $300,000 tele¬ 
vision translator on Mt Arapiles by the 
Department of Communications has been post¬ 
poned until 1987-8. Apparently the equipment 
is to be installed in the existing Telecom 
microwave repeater tower, which is considered 
by many climbers and others as a gross dis¬ 
figurement of the peak. 

• Paddle Your Own. Open Spaces, a Hobart 
adventure travel operator, is offering an 
interesting ‘first’: kayak expeditions on Bathurst 
Harbour and Port Davey in South-west Tas¬ 
mania. Phone (002) 31 0983 for details. 

• Fire and Water. In an attempt to save 
Tasmanian wilderness, and those who use it, 
from unnecessary punishment this summer, 
Tasmania's National Parks & Wildlife Service 
has launched a minimal impact bushwalking 
campaign. In particular, it encourages all 
walkers to carry and use stoves at all times 


• Lodger. The Tasmanian Government has 
proposed a $3 million tourist lodge, to be 
developed by private operators, at Warners 
Landing on the Gordon River in Tasmania’s 
South-west World Heritage Area. Accessible 
only by water, Warners Landing was the site of 
violent clashes between police and conserva¬ 
tionists during the Franklin dam campaign. 

• More Hydro Horrors. It has been claimed 
in Federal Parliament that Tasmania has been 
over-compensated by the Federal Government 
on the Franklin dam issue because of the HEC's 
over-estimation of power consumption for 1986. 

The Wilderness Society has often claimed 
that Tasmania's resource-based industries have 
been inadequately charged for the services and 
resources supplied by the State. It notes that 
Premier Robin Gray apparently now agrees, as 
he has introduced a number of new taxes, 
including the extension of the Energy Re¬ 
sources Consumption Tax, to major industrial 
users, who were previously exempt. Forestry 
companies will also pay a Marine Board levy 
on woodchip exports as, Mr Gray is quoted as 
saying, ‘the woodchip companies have had it 
too good for too long'! 

• Heysen Trail. The southernmost section of 
South Australia’s Heysen Trail is due to open 
shortly. This section extends from Newland Hill, 
near Victor Harbor, to Cape Jervis, which is at 
the tip of Fleurieu Peninsula, and only 16 
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kilometres from Kangaroo Island. The Heysen 
Trail will eventually extend from Cape Jervis to 
the northern end of the Flinders Ranges, a 
distance of 850 kilometres. 

Since construction of the Trail commenced 
in 1978, members of Adelaide Bushwalkers 
have frequently assisted South Australia's 
Department of Recreation and Sport with track 
construction and maintenance in the Adelaide 
Hills and Flinders Ranges. Eighteen months 
ago, several Adelaide walking groups were 
asked by the Department to help develop the 
southern section through the spectacular Deep 
Creek Conservation Park, and Adelaide Bush- 
walkers cut the two kilometre section through 
thick scrub from Tapanappa Headland to a 
waterfall in Deep Creek—the stream from 
which the park takes its name. The track heads 
west from Tapanappa, and is so planned that 
walkers have a striking view of the waterfall. The 
park is very rugged, with steep cliffs and valleys 
running down to Backstairs Passage between 
Kangaroo Island and Fleurieu Peninsula. Much 
of the park is covered by dense low vegetation, 
abounding with wildflowers in spring. Because 
of its nearness to the sea and the spectacular 
views, the park is unique in South Australia and 
it has become a favourite area for bushwalkers. 

John Bartlett 

• Migrants. The first of a series of World 
Wildlife Fund Australia expeditions to northern 
Western Australia has found what sends tens 
of thousands of birds to the Arctic Circle each 
year. A high-pressure system which develops 
in the Great Australian Bight during autumn 
sends south-easterly winds across north¬ 
western Australia. These winds keep unsettled 
weather out of the area and give migratory 
waders a smooth flight to Malaysia. It is hoped 
that information gained from the expeditions 
can aid the conservation of these international 
commuters which are killed in thousands in 
Asia for food. 

• The Big Operation. Following in the wake 
of Operation Drake, Operation Raleigh is pos¬ 
sibly one of the most extensive, continuous 
expeditioning ventures yet implemented. Con¬ 
ceived in London by Prince Charles and John 
Blashford Snell, Operation Raleigh is circling 
the globe in four years, conducting a mass of 
expeditions for thousands of young people from 
all parts of the world. The primary aim of 
Operation Raleigh is youth development 
through adventure, scientific research, and 
community service. 

Since January 1986 Operation Raleigh has 
been in Australia as part of a one-and-a-half- 
to two-year presence. The first phase, for two 
groups of expeditioners, was conducted from 
a ship in the waters and off-shore islands of the 
South Australian coast. 

Some 165 expeditioners took part in the 
second phase, which was completed in late July 
1986. The three-month operation was held in 
the Northern Territory and Western Australia’s 
Kimberley region. Strongly supported by the 
services, government bodies, and private 
business, a wide range of expeditions were 
successfully completed. These included the 
first descent of the Drysdale River (reported in 
Wild no 22), fossil searches in the Great Sandy 
Desert and Gibson Desert, assisting with the 
establishment of the new Gregory National Park 
on the Victoria River, buffalo ecology studies 


in Arnhem Land, and feral horse surveys in the 
Macdonnell Ranges. A wide range of tasks and 
experiences were covered, involving scientific 
research, community assistance and adven¬ 
ture. 

The next expedition venue was Cape York 
and the Barrier Reef from August to November, 
then the wilds of Tasmania in December. Young 
Australians wishing to take part in Operation 
Raleigh undertake their expeditions overseas 
if they are selected and are able to raise the 
ever-inflating cost, which is currently $7,000. 
Enquiries to PO Box 537, Manuka, ACT 2603. 

JS 

• Keeping Track. A major new walking track, 
the Kepler Track, is to be opened in New 
Zealand’s famous Fiordland National Park in 
February 1988. The four-day walk will be 
another option to the well-known Milford and 
Routeburn Tracks, and will have three 
substantial huts (with flush toilets!) and two 
emergency shelters. 

• Solo. Some outstanding solo winter climbs 
have been done in New Zealand’s Mt Cook 
area. Steve Elder made the first solo winter 
ascent of the Abel Jansen Face of Mt Tasman, 
by a new route, and Bill McLeod made the first 
solo winter ascents of the Caroline and Sheila 
Faces of Mt Cook. 

• Rafting Tibet. What is claimed to be the 
world’s first rafting expedition to Tibet, and the 
highest rafting trip attempted, left Sydney in late 
September. The expedition, of four Australians, 
including leader Goronwy Price, followed the 
Brahmaputra River from near the Mt Everest 
Base Camp (6,180 metres) on the north side of 
the mountain, to Lhasa, Tibet’s capital city. 

• Broad Peak. The Australian expedition to 
Pakistan’s Broad Peak (8,047 metres), one of 
the world’s highest mountains, put no less than 
eight of its fourteen members on the summit 
after climbing the original route on the moun¬ 
tain. This was only the second 8,000 metre peak 
climbed by Australians, and this ascent, al¬ 
though not technically difficult, is a great 
achievement for Australian mountaineering. An 
Australian Army expedition led by Pat Cullinan, 
the team included two civilian climbers, 
Jonathan Chester and Mike Rheinberger, who 
reached the summit. Others to reach the 
summit were Cullinan, Brian Agnew, Peter 
Lambert, Terry McCullagh, James Van Gelder 
and Zac Zaharias. Except for frostbite suffered 
by Agnew, the expedition left the mountain 
without serious injury. We expect to publish a 
full account of this ascent in Wild no 24. 

• Red Stars. New Zealanders Gary Ball and 
Colin Monteath climbed Pik Kommunisma 
(7,500 metres), the highest peak in the USSR, 
by the Borodkin Route. This was New Zealand’s 
first expedition to the USSR, and in March four 
Soviets will climb at Mt Cook during New 
Zealand’s first International Climbing Meet. 

• Greenland. News just to hand indicates that 
the first Australian Expedition to the Arctic (see 
Wild nos 21 and 22) has completed its 1,200 
kilometre paddle along the coast of south-east 
Greenland. Two kayaks were destroyed by col¬ 
lapsing icebergs, and their occupants were 
fortunate to be able to complete the last part 



of the trip in the support ship, which itself was 
turned upside-down before righting itself in a 
gale! We expect to publish a full account of this 
epic voyage in a future issue. 

• A Day on Denali. Australian Gary Scott 
succeeded in his attempt to be the first person 
to climb Mt McKinley (6,194 metres), North 
America's highest mountain, in a single day. The 
climb took 23V2 hours from the Kahiltna 
Glacier, and 8Vz hours for the descent. 

SB 

• Out of Africa. In mid-August 1986 terminal 
sifon in Anou Ifflis (Leopard Cave) was reached 
by a group of Spanish cavers. The exact depth 
will not be known until the survey is calculated, 
but it is estimated to be around -1,150 metres 
deep, a new record for Africa and thirteenth 
deepest in the world. 

Although the bottoming team was Spanish, 
the expedition, Couscous '86, was an inter¬ 
national one, including cavers from France, 
Spain, Algeria, and Australians Julia James and 
Alan Warild. (See Contributors in this issue.) 
Situated at 2,000 metres in the Djurdjura 
Mountains, 150 kilometres south-east of Alger, 
Algeria, Anou Ifflis is within easy reach of 
European cavers, yet it has taken five expedi¬ 
tions to reach the bottom. In 1983 a French 
group reached a ‘sifon’ at -975 metres, but 
were convinced that with diving it would 
become Africa’s first —1,000 metre deep cave. 
So a Spanish group returned in 1985, and 
carried diving gear down only to find that the 
'sifon' was a mere pool and that they did not 
have the rope to explore further. There was no 
choice but to organize Couscous '86. 

Alan Warild 

• Eucalypts Threatened. Southern Califor¬ 
nia’s extensive stands of eucalyptus trees are 
threatened by an insect called the long-horned 
beetle. Like the eucalypts, the beetle comes 
from Australia. It is believed to have entered the 
USA in a load of timber about two years ago. 
The beetle is reported capable of killing millions 
of trees, and there is no known pesticide to stop 


• Corrections. Following publication of the 
article ‘Adventure Travel Medicine' in Wild no 
20, a reader, who for many years has worked 
for UNICEF in developing countries, has 
suggested that oral rehydration salts, prepared 
according to the World Health Organization 
formula, are good for all forms of dehydration, 
from diarrhoea to cholera. (Dehydration causes 
almost five million deaths of children under the 
age of five in developing countries every year.) 
The mixture, which contains potassium, can 
prevent dehydration, which requires more than 
simply fluid intake for treatment. 

Australia’s deepest cave, Anne-A-Kananda, 
is on Mt Anne. Its location is given incorrectly 
in the table of Australia’s deepest caves (Wild 
no 22, page 62). All other references to it are 
correct. Carrai Bat Cave, at Kempsey, NSW, was 
misspelt in the table on page 63. 

Michael Groom (see Wild no 22, page 85) 
participated in the Australian expedition to 
Annapurna II in 1983 (not the concurrent Aus¬ 
tralian expedition to Annapurna III). 
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Southern Cross 
Equipment stores 
offer YHA 


and, through our 
service branches, 
equipment hire, 
maintenance and 
repair. For further 
intormation, mail 
orders and free colour 
brochures contact 
Southern Cross 
Equipment Pty Ltd, 
222 Pacific Highway, 
Hornsby, NSW 2077. 
Phone (02) 476 5566. 
The outdoors people 
more people rely on. 
Chatswood 
66-70 Archer Street 
(just off Victoria Avenue) 
(02) 412 3372 
Hornsby 
222 Pacific Highway 
(02) 476 5566 
Parramatta 
28 Phillip Street 
(02) 633 4527 
Sydney (City) 

355 Kent Street 
(02) 29 4526 


Downia 

620 

Treeline 


Three season modified- 
rectangular sleeping bag 
with a durable 1.9 ounce 
ripstop nylon shell, 
comfortable high-count 2.2 
ounce cotton inside, and a 
generous 620 grams of 
550 loft superdown. Box- 
wall construction 
throughout. Left- and right- 
hand, two-way double- 
ended zips for joining a 
pair of bags or ventilation 
during warm nights. 


$199 



Canyon 
Voyager I 


An indispensible travellin 
companion, wherever yot 
go—from Budapest to " 
Budawangs. Internal¬ 
framed soft luggage with 
load-swallowing 65 
capacity, zip front-c 
panel, compression strap! 
and, zip-off day-pack and 
shoulder bag. 
away flap reveals the full) 
adjustable hip-loading 




Karrimor 
Jaguar S63 


A practical 63 litre, 
internal-frame, double¬ 
compartment pack with 
zip-out divider, ventilated 
and contoured harness 
with adjustable back- 
length, conical hip-belt, 
lumbar support, and 
sternum strap—maximum 
support with minimum 
contact area means year- 
round comfort! Non¬ 
abrasive cotton and 
polyester contact surfaces. 
'Bombproof KS lOOe pack 


taped seams. Compression 
straps, accessory patches, 
internal security pouch, 
and best of all...the 
Karrimor Lifetime 


Guarantee. RRP $285. Now 


$235 


Downia 

900 

Snowfield 


You go bush to have al 
good time. A third of that 
time is spent in a sleeping 
bag, so choose carefully! 

The Snowfield is an 
unusually compact four- 
season snow bag filled 
with 900 body-hugging 
grams of 550 loft 
superdown. Designed and 


$229 











Canoe Rescue 

Save yourself; with Yvonne McLaughlin 



• WHAT DO YOU DO IF YOU CAPSIZE ON A 
river or a lake? What if the current is pinning 
your boat (with you inside it) against a rock, 
making it creak ominously? What if you find 
yourself going for a swim through a rapid? 

Rescue techniques are as important to know 
as paddling techniques when you are on the 

Equipment. Prevention is better than the 
cure. With this in mind always see that you have 
the appropriate equipment for your trip. Your 



A beached whale? No, emptying out. Right, double 
trouble on the Clarence River, New South Wales. Chris 
and Yvonne McLaughlin collection 

boat must have buoyancy, so that it will still float 
even when full of water. Also it must have 
handholds on each end; hanging on to the 
smooth, wet surface of fibreglass in a fast- 
moving current is very difficult! Also ensure that 
there are no rough edges around the cockpit. 
Paddlers must wear a lifejacket or buoyancy 
vest, appropriate footwear, and, when on rocky 
rivers, a canoeing helmet. Each party should 
carry at least one throw-rope. 

Basic rules. Never paddle alone; four is 
considered the minimum number. Also, do not 
paddle water way above your level of expertise. 
We all like to stretch ourselves, and that is how 
we improve—but do it a little at a time, and in 
the company of an experienced group. 

If these basic rules are followed few difficul¬ 
ties are likely to occur, and consequently the 
need for rescue will be greatly diminished. 
However, sooner or later a situation will arise 
when you or someone in your party is in strife 
and a rescue of some sort is required. 

Self-rescue. This is the best sort. It is usually 
the quickest, and knowing you are capable of 
looking after yourself is a good feeling. It also 
places no strain on the group’s resources. Self¬ 
rescue can occur both on and in the water. 

If you feel unsteady through having just hit 
a rock, or the current seems turbulent, or for 
any other reason, always try bracing and/or 


supporting with your paddle. Even a simple slap- 
support stroke, hitting the surface of the water 
with your paddle, will often control the situation. 
Any attempt at steadying yourself is better than 
nothing. 

If you find yourself sideways against a rock 
or log, always lean downstream on to the 


Keep upstream, and to one side of the boat, 
so that you do not become trapped between an 
obstacle and boat, and then head for the near¬ 
est bank and/or quiet water. Angle the boat so 
that the current helps to push you in the right 
direction; keep on your back with your feet out 
in front to push away from rocks if necessary. 



obstacle. If the current is fast you might have 
to lean hard into the obstacle. Keeping your 
cockpit facing downstream, select the shortest 
distance and work your way off the obstacle 
with your hands until you are almost clear, then 
the current will pick you up again. Depending 
on your position, you may have to go off 
backwards. 

If you are caught awkwardly, with your cock¬ 
pit facing upstream or with no clear exit 
available, or your boat starts creaking and/or 
cracking, get out quickly. A paddler can be 
trapped inside a boat in this situation, or the 
boat may partially or totally break-up, making 
rescue very difficult, and serious injury a real 
danger. 

If you do capsize, it is no problem if you can 
do an Eskimo roll. This is usually only possible 
in decked boats, and with practice it is possible 
to do rolls either side, with or without a paddle. 
If you cannot roll and have to exit from your 
boat, always try to keep hold of your boat and 
paddle once you are in the water. Do not try 
to right your boat, it will be more buoyant with 
the trapped air inside it. 


When you reach the bank or a safe spot, empty 
the boat, and set off again. 

When in the water, only let go of your boat 
and paddle if it is absolutely necessary, as you 
are in a safer position with them. Keep clear 
of trees, as they are deadly to a swimmer: the 
water will strain through, but a person/boat will 
be held. If you find yourself in this dangerous 
situation, do not attempt to swim under the log 
or branches; instead climb up on to them, and 
if possible make your way to the bank or await 
assistance from other members of your party. 

Being rescued, or being a rescuer. If you 
are swimming and it is possible for another boat 
nearby to help, the usual practice is for the 
swimmer to grab hold of the rear handhold of 
the rescuer’s boat, and be towed, preferably 
keeping hold of your own boat and paddle. If 
the upturned boat and paddle have gone down¬ 
stream, other members of the group will go 
after them. The basic rule is people first, 
equipment later. 

Even if other paddlers are not in a position 
to help immediately because of rapids or the 
need to look out for themselves, they should 
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TRAVHUNO^gHjS 
OVERSEAS? \vl 

We have the best range of travelling companions in Melbourne. 
Convertible Travel Packs - the only way to fly! 

Choose from our large range, priced from around $120 to $350. 

GEMINI 

The ultimate in travel luggage! Features a front 
panel opening to the main compartment and a 
separate base compartment. Front pocket 
unzips for use as a day pack, and the extra 
comfortable back harness zips away, behind the 
travelflap when travelling. Available in two back sizes 
Capacity 80-85 litres. 

MUSTANG 

Convertible travel luggage available in different 
sizes to suit most travelling needs. All feature a 
full front opening for direct access to the entire 
bag. 

Mustangs use the same back harness as the 
famous Berghaus bushwalking packs, adjustable 
or fixed and can be concealed behind the 
zippered back cover. 

Available in 50, 65 and 80 litre sizes. 

CHAMELEON 

Fully featured travel pack, with new improved 
harness system, top and side carry handles and a 
new removeable day pack. 

Double compartment, with removeable shelf 
makes the Chameleon a versatile travelling 
companion. 

Two colour option. 70 litre capacity. 

Call into one of our shops and select from our 
full range, including CARIBEE, CAMP TRAILS, 

M.E.I., HALLMARK and more! 



SC&UT 

OUTDOOR 

CENTRE 


MELBOURNE 360 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne 671177 
also MOORABBIN 880 Nepean Highway 555 7811 « 

MITCHAM 20 Station Street 873 5061 IH" 

BENDIGO 79 Mitchell Street (054) 43 8226 
GEELONG 33 Myers Street (052) 216618 | 

Mail Orders: P.O. Box 128, Moorabbin, Vic. 3189 gg ■ 























QUESTION: 

Which brand of 

SLEEPING 

BAG 

features: 
colourful, 
lightweight Taffeta 
fabrics; premium- 
grade white 
superdown; 3-D 
draught tube; 
collar draught 
tube; taped YKK 
zipper; tuck 
stitching; relocated 
chest draw-cord; 
efficient box-wall 
construction; 
anatomical shape; 
12 models to 
choose from; first- 
class machining; 
and is made in 
Australia? 


QUESTION: 

Which brand of 

RAIN 

JACKET 

features: 

dry oily parka 
cloth; long cut; 
chest map-pocket 
with zip; two large 
cargo pockets; full 
storm-cape; 

3-piece hood with 
visor; hood and 
waist draw-cord; 
two-way YKK 
zipper; 3 colours; 

5 sizes; Fastex 
press studs; storm 
cuffs; and is made 
in Australia? 


ANSWER: ANSWER: 

MOOT MONT 

Trade enquiries only, to PO Box 995, Queanbeyan, NSW 2620 



keep close to the swimmer and give encourage¬ 
ment until they can help. 

If a rapid is very close, it may be better for 
the swimmer, instead of hanging on to the tail 
loop, to lie stomach-down on the back deck of 
a kayak or the middle portion of a double boat 
to get through safely. This greatly depends on 

The person in the boat, not the swimmer, 


the swimmer gets 
on to both. The | 
manipulate the capsized 
the swimmer, until it is over 
angles to their boats. They 
empty, and then put it betwe 
all the paddles laid across 


essential in very cold and/or 

is not possible to get quickly 
hallow water (this is often the 
and in these circumstances a 
ue must be performed. Here 
boats, holding 


•at, with the help of 


give greater stability, the swimmer hoists him/ 
herself into the empty boat. This procedure can 
also be followed with just one other boat. 

Throw-ropes are useful when members of the 
group are on the bank, and a paddler capsizes. 
This is often the case when a group is nego¬ 
tiating a difficult rapid; several members of the 
group stand by with a rope as a safety precau¬ 
tion. The thrower should aim a little downstream 
of the swimmer and, once the rope has been 
grabbed, be braced, and either have plenty of 

















... and explores 
**'. over four 
kilometres of 
vertical cave 




• THE RAIN HAD STOPPED OVERNIGHT 
but the cave’s normally dry entrance still 
had a small stream running into it. By the 
time I had reached 100 metres I was 
soaked; even a waterproof suit was inade¬ 
quate against the deluge. When I reached 
the main stream I could see nothing but 
water. It was a case of blindly clipping on 
the rope and following it to its end. The 
cave then narrowed to the size of a large 
drain-pipe, with all the water hurtling down 
through it. This must be the Hydro Horror’, 

I thought. ‘I don’t think we'll get any further 
today!' 

• 

We were not the first to go deep in the 
Sierra Mazateca of central Mexico. Cavers 
had been going there since the 1960s, 
driving all the way from Canada to the 
now-famous caves, Sotano de San Agustin 
and Sotano del Rio Iglesia. Later the 
Americans moved in, and over the ten 
years up to 1985 they had a string of 
brilliant successes, culminating in the first 
cave over 1,000 metres deep outside 
Europe. The connection of this cave to 
Sotano de San Agustin gave a total cave 
depth of 1,220 metres and rocketed the 
Sistema Huautla to third-deepest in the 
world. It scared hell out of the French 
cavers at the time, who thought they had 
a monopoly on ‘deepest caves’. 

It was into this Mecca of deep caving 
that our group of eight Australians arrived 
in March 1985. It had taken three weeks 
of haggling with the Mexican Government 
to obtain official permission, and we were 
more than ready to do some caving. 

Superb as the Sistema Huautla caves 
are, for us they were still only ‘tourist’ trips. 

' The leads that remain are the preroga¬ 
tive of the American cavers who are still 
actively exploring the caves. Cave explor¬ 
ation was what we were there for. We 
were after first descents into caves: an 
excursion into completely unknown territ¬ 
ory. The lure of such exploration, coupled 
with the possibility of finding something 
really deep, moved us out to search for 
caves. 

When mountaineering you rarely have 
trouble finding a mountain. Finding caves 
is a little more difficult. First you need a 
limestone area with surface features that 
indicate it may contain caves. The Sierra 
Mazateca has several such areas that 

Left, avoiding the water in the Lower Gorge, 800 
metres down in San Agustin. David Barlow. Above, 
Zongoiica, the tiny village which served as the base 
for the expeditions. Nita Xonga is below and right of 
the village. Alan Warlld. Right, Anne Gray in the 
Mulligrubber, a low section, 493 metres down, in Nita 
Chaki (Cricket Cave). Phil Cole 


have not been prospected for caves. The 
aerial photos showed some likely terrain 
in the municipality of Chilchotla, around 
the village of Zongoiica. So we moved 
there, and after a week of minor suc¬ 
cesses we hit the jackpot—Nita Xonga. 
In the following frantic week we managed 
to reach -430 metres before running out of 
rope at the top of an impressive abyss, 
which we estimated to be 50 to 100 metres 
deep. At this point we were already deeper 
than any cave in Australia. Official 
permission had finished, so it was time to 
leave and plan our return. 

In November 1985 we started out small: 
only five of us, 1,800 metres of rope and 
enough food for two months. Dave and 
Carey Barlow, Phil Cole, Mark Wilson and 
I were the first to return to see where Nita 
Xonga went. Of the reconnaissance group 
only Nick Hume and Stephen Bunton were 
unable to return. Two tonnes of equipment 
were coaxed up the mountain on burros, 
our grass-roofed hut was set up, and we 
were ready to go. 

After two days Mark and I stood once 
again at the -430 metre level in Xonga. 
This time we still had 100 metres of rope 
to use. I was forced to descend slowly, re¬ 
anchoring the rope frequently to avoid 
sharp blades of rock which could easily 
sever it. After two hours of hanging in a 
harness I found it was a relief to run out 
of rope at a convenient ledge and find that 
the pit continued larger still. A rock fell for 
four seconds or more: the next part of the 
drop would be at least 80 metres. 

The third day saw Phil and I on the 
tedious task of surveying down to find out 
exactly what depth we had reached. Mark 
was out on the ‘sharp end' of a 200 metre 
rope, rigging on down. We reached him on 
a ledge with insufficient rope to go further. 
We were at -611 metres, and there was 
still a black void below; Xonga was going 
from great to colossal. 

The fourth day saw Dave and Carey 


touch bottom on this 310 metre shaft, 
where Xonga stopped its vertical plunge 
in an enormous chamber 740 metres 
down. The only way on was a slot blowing 
a strong blast of air—a sure indicator of 
caverns beyond. It was too small to fit 
through. We had no means of blasting our 
way through, so we stuffed our packs to 
bursting and began hauling out the 800 
metres of rope we had brought in. It was 
time to put our efforts into other caves. 

When exploring a deep cave for the first 
time, competition for the ‘sharp end’ is 
intense, and in such vertical caves only 
one person can be out there ‘scooping 
booty’, being ‘the first to tread where no 
man has trod before’. This meant that 
during most of the expedition there were 
at least two caves being explored at the 
same time. 

Simultaneously with the Xonga explora¬ 
tion, Dave, Carey and Phil were also 
pushing down Nita Chaki (Cricket Cave). 
Smaller, wetter and cleaner than Xonga, 
it provided entertainment for a few days, 
but any enjoyment turned to horror as the 
quality of the rock became abysmal. We 
had been suitably impressed by the Clean 
Bowled Pitch, got down for the Mulli¬ 
grubber, but were mercifully ‘all out’ for 
493 (metres) in an impenetrable slot. 

With nothing left to attack, we were 
forced to spread out and search for more 
caves. This coincided with the arrival of 
Anne Gray, and later Ed Holliday and Jim 
Smith from the USA. Now there were eight 
of us to splash along the muddy tracks in 
the December rain. Just one day of 
‘surface bashing’ netted us the two 
deepest caves of the expedition. 

Anne and I started exploring the most 
promising, Guixani. From an entrance 
chamber decorated with modern Maza¬ 
teca graffiti it went easily down a small 
stream canyon to join a larger stream. At 
the same time, Mark and Jim were follow¬ 
ing a strong draught down Nca Nita. Its 
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entrance passages were difficult and 
involved some tricky climbs. Both groups 
ran out of tackle. A day later the story was 
the same, the caves were eating up our 
limited rope at 300 metres a day. A 
decision had to be made as to which 
exploration we should continue. Which 
cave would go deeper? Which would pro¬ 
vide the best caving? Guixani carried a 
good stream and had good airflow; Nca 
had a slime squeeze. 

So it was to be Guixani. On the next trip 
Ed, Anne and I had pushed on down 
another nine drops with the cave improv¬ 
ing all the way. Now confident we had 
made the right decision, after only three 
trips Guixani was -400 metres deep and 
going strong. Jim’s turn at the lead was 
not so much fun. The passage closed 
down, and then horror—there were wet 
crawls and narrow sections. Mark and Phil 
had steadfastly surveyed behind, but by 
the time they had reached Jim’s lowest 
point they too had had enough. It was time 
to bring on the ‘B Team’. 

In only three hours we zipped down the 
cave which had taken 20 hours to survey, 
ready to do our stint. At about -500 
metres the spikes, crawls and nasties 
gave way to open shafts. We had to push 
on because tomorrow it would be some¬ 
one else’s turn. Anne, Ed and I went as far 
as we could that day, only relinquishing 
the lead after using the old ragged length 
of eight millimetre accessory cord. 

Mark and Jim took a turn in front drag¬ 
ging with them our only piece of sponsor¬ 
ship—a 90 metre PMI 11 millimetre rope. 
They used it all on one large drop, and 
stopped 700 metres down with a 100 
metre pit below. Phil and Ed were ready 
and waiting back at base for them to exit. 
Only stopping to hear the good news of 
the day’s exploration, they loaded two 
packs with long ropes and vanished into 
the depths to rig the 100 metre pit. The top 
of the pitch was clad with loose flakes 
which fell at the slightest touch. To rig it 
safely took them a full day, and below was 
another drop. They had been in the cave 
18 hours, which meant that they arrived 
back at breakfast time with their news 
instead of in the middle of the night. 

The Marks, Anne and I raced in to the 
lead with hopes higher than ever. The 
-1,000 metre break was on. What could 
stop us now? The bottom of the cave, 
that’s what! My ‘turn’ took me to a horrible 
set of little squeezes, followed by a 
diabolical mixture of sand, mud and water, 
but eventually, almost thankfully, I could 
go no further. Where I stood sand seemed 
to block everything. Yet it could not; there 
was a good breeze, but to follow it would 
require technical climbing up the smooth 
sand-blasted walls. 

On the way up I carefully estimated the 
depth through the squeezes. One was so 
narrow and twisting it took me three 
attempts to ascend, and then I only just 
got out by squirming feet first. To survey 
through here did not bear thinking about. 
Our disappointment was enormous. We 
had not reached that ‘status’ depth of 



Phil Cole in the stream passage of Sonyance, about 
250 metres down and not far below the Hydro Horror. 
The lagged rock is typical of tropical caves. Mark 
Bonwick. Right. Alan Warild on one of the 38 pitches 
in Guixani, about 250 metres down. Warild collection 


-1,000 metres shared by so few caves. 
Back on the surface after yet another all- 
night prusik we found that the computed 
survey only confirmed -940 metres. 

During the Guixani exploration Dave, 
Carey and Jim left, but were replaced by 
Julia James, Mark Bonwick and Guy 
McKanna, fresh from Sydney. Even before 
Guixani was bottomed they were turning 
up new caves on the hill above. A high 
entrance would give us that -1,000 
metres the easy way. Sonyance was so 
close it just had to connect, and the 
Sondanga entrance was high enough to 
turn 940 metres into well over 1,000. To 
explore these meant burning our bridges 
and derigging Guixani. 

Between derigging trips Mark and Anne 
had been spending time in Sonyance. It 
plunged straight down, and new streams 
joined in frequently—at last, a major 
collector cave. Right from the start it 
looked like they were on to something 
really good. They were sufficiently im¬ 
pressed by a length of passage at -200 
metres to christen it the ‘Hydro Horror'. 


Caves which carry a lot of water are 
clean, as they are washed every time it 
rains. During wet weather, caving in 
Sonyance became a game of racing in 
and out between flood pulses. Going into 
the cave after a heavy day’s rain, I had no 
difficulty in recognizing the Hydro Horror. 
It was a steeply inclined tube 70 metres 
long, and in places only half a metre wide. 
In high water it takes an awesome torrent, 
even in average flow there is one spot 
where the water dams up behind you if 
you stay still too long. To climb this in high 
water would be suicidal because of the risk 
of becoming stuck on a rope and drown¬ 
ing. So we put emergency supplies below 
it in a safe area, and hoped we would 
never have to use them. 

In Sonyance it seemed as if every pitch 
was wet. There was always a bolt traverse, 
pendulum or teeter along a ledge to avoid 
the torrent. Quite suddenly the cave 
levelled out and the only way was to swim, 
walk, then swim again—no real problem 
(cave temperatures at Zongolica are about 
14°C). Passage like this is always ominous 
to cavers: the roof can simply curve down 
to water level and the cave end abruptly 
in a sump. Instead we swam up to a 
natural dam, and the stream dropped 











Julia James 


• THE ULTIMATE ACHIEVEMENT IN CAVING IS TO BE 
first to the bottom of the world's deepest cave. In 
mountaineering only two people can hold the 
record for the first ascent of Mt Everest, whereas 
in caving an undefined number will hold the 
position of deepest caver. This is because the 
known deepest cave changes, and there are 
changes in depth as its exploration continues. For 
the last 20 years only three caves have held the 
record for the deepest: the Gouffre Berger, the 
Gouffre Pierre Saint Martin, and currently Reseau 
Jean Bernard, at -1,535 metres. Today's record 
is just waiting to be broken. 

Deep cave descents merit the same respect 
within the speleo fraternity that high-altitude 
ascents have within mountaineering. To go deep 
is physically and psychologically challenging, 
more so as it is still possible for a small team in 
a single expedition to break the world record. Even 
if the deepest is not attained, a cave of over 1,000 
metres deep is sufficient to obtain fame for its 
explorers. Just as mountaineers have 8,000 metre 
peaks, cavers have 1,000 metre deep caves. 

The first cave whose depth passed the 'magic 
kilometre' was the Gouffre Berger, in 1956, and 
at present the membership of the exclusive 1,000 
Metre Club is 23. Until 1978, 1,000 metre deep 
caves were restricted to France, but others have 
now been discovered all over the world. Most are 
still in France, Spain and Austria, with the rest 
scattered through the USSR, Italy, and Mexico. 
The most recent addition to this club is in Algeria. 
In Australia, the deepest cave to date is Anne-A- 
Kananda (373 metres). In the Southern hemisphere 
it is Bulmer Cavern, New Zealand (720 metres). 

Status is obtained within the caving community 
from bottoming these deep caves on ‘tourist trips'. 
However, for many cavers this is not enough, and 
they desire to do a ‘first descent' 1,000 metres 
down. This can be accomplished in two ways; one 
is to push an existing cave deeper, the other is 
to find a new prospect. The former is limited 
because cavers do not usually 'pirate' each 
others' objectives. The latter is limitless, for in 
recent years the range over Which cavers have 
been searching for deep cave systems has 
extended from Europe to the entire globe. 

When a cave entrance has been found, 
informed estimates of the cave's possible depth 


can be made by considering the limestone relief, 
the height of the entrance above any springs, and 
the characteristics of nearby caves. However, it 
must be stressed that until the cave has been 
explored its depth is a question mark, and the 
route to the bottom an unknown. It is not possible 
to sit back with binoculars and examine whether 
a cave is worth exploring and then plan how 
best to attack the obstacles in it. 

A cave may have its first exploration-limiting 
obstacle within the daylight zone or, as in the case 
of the Gouffre Berger, deep inside. It may be 
possible to pass such stoppers in a short time if 
the expedition has the right expert. Essential 
members of any caving expedition are technical 
climbers, strong swimmers, enthusiastic diggers, 
and, especially, squeeze pushers. The stopper 
may be like the sump at -1,122 metres in the 
Berger and require cave-diving equipment and 
techniques necessitating a return to the cave at 
a later date, or it can be completely impassable 
and the only way to further success is to find a 
by-pass route. 

All three caves that have held the world record 
for depth are complex systems of interconnecting 
caves, their depths being measured from the 
highest to the lowest point. The obsessiveness of 
cavers to go deep often blinds them to any leads 
that go upwards. If seen, they are usually put 
aside for later. It is only when it is not possible 
to go any deeper that efforts are directed into 
connecting nearby caves and into climbing up 
shafts. Two caves of over 1,000 metres have been 
explored from their lowest points up to their 
highest. The explorations of these caves extended 
over many years, and the skill of the climbers who 
achieved these 1,000 mdtre ascents in the dark 
is to be commended. 

Ten years ago any cave with a depth greater 
than 500 metres was included in the Atlas des 
Grands Gouffres du Monde. Now such a publi¬ 
cation could consist entirely of 1,000 metre deep 
caves. The British and the Americans have 
ignored the kilometre, but their caving goal is still 
1,000 metres. It is a caving fact that whatever 
nationality cavers are, as soon as their cave 
passes 1,000 metres, they start adding up the 
extra metres and ticking off the numbers from 23 
to one. • 


down a pitch on the other side. We were 
still in with a chance. Ed and I finally ran 
in to a dirty rock-pile. 

The next day Mark Bonwick and Phil 
spent many hours clearing five tonnes of 
jammed rock from the top of another 
pitch. Three drops down, our hopes were 
dashed. At the edge of the fourth drop was 
a void; from our perch we could not see 
the roof, the floor or the opposite wall. 
Anne rigged down a 30 metre waterfall to 
the floor of a vast chamber. Absolutely no 
way on down here, but at least Sonyance 
had finished grandly. What a cave! 750 
metres deep and value all the way. 

Sondanga was a real disappointment. 
On only the second trip down, Guy 
returned ashen-faced, swearing he would 
never go in there again. He and Mark 
Bonwick had turned back because of high 


water and, on the way up, his rope had 
snagged behind a projection, nearly cut¬ 
ting it through. The really sobering part 
was that it had been a ‘thick’ 10.5 
millimetre rope. Most of the rope we had 
was 9 millimetre, or even 8.5 millimetre. 
To make matters worse, Sondanga simply 
stopped at -213 metres. 

Up the hill 300 metres higher than 
Guixani was Thao Guinjao. It was con¬ 
nected by Guy and Phil to the lower Thi 
Guinjao. At the bottom of Thi a gale was 
hurtling through the boulders and a 
stream could be heard on the other side 
of the collapse. They could go no further 
until ‘Wombat’ Cole had burrowed his way 
through. Then they were on their way 
again, following the small stream through 
an uncomfortable rift with holds that 
disintegrated and rock razors that de¬ 


stroyed oversuits. This unpleasant stream¬ 
way was now our main hope of connecting 
to the deep caves below. With time 
running out, Mark Wilson and Ed made 
one last-ditch attempt for a connection, 
but as Thi went further there were some 
miserable squeezes. Enough was enough. 



Alan Warild ascending the 30 metre entrance pitch 
of Sonyance. Warild cqllection 

Back at the hut we assessed the situa¬ 
tion; the big one was there! A connection 
from Thao at 2,010 metres above sea level 
to Sonyance or Guixani and from these 
deep caves to their springs at 300 metres 
above sea level was all that was required. 
Where should we look next for connec¬ 
tions and extensions? All of us knew of 
possibilities. In the next catchment was 
Xonga with its enticing slot and Nca 
abandoned at the top of a 30 metre pit. 
As if this was not enough incentive to 
return, there were cave entrances yet to 
be entered at the top of the mountain. 

What had we achieved? In a total of 
eight weeks in the area we explored and 


Mexico 



surveyed three deep caves. Most expedi¬ 
tions only get one. We had found and 
explored caves deeper than had any other 
Australians. We had found 4.3 kilometres 
of vertical cave, more than had any other 
expedition to Mexico, if not in the world. 
‘When do we go back?’ 1987 sounds fine. 
There is a -1,000 metre cave waiting for 
us out there. Only 60 metres to go! • 
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• NEW SOUTH WALES HAS MUCH TO 
offer canoeists—an enormous range of 
rivers, estuaries and lakes, an attractive 
climate, and no ‘dry’ season. From a 
canoeist’s point of view New South Wales 
deserves its ‘premier State’ slogan! 

Because of the State’s geographical 
and climatic differences, there is some¬ 
thing to suit everyone, from beginners to 
top paddlers, from hardy all-season pad- 
dlers to warm-weather devotees. Each 
venue offers something special: it may be 
exciting white water, spectacular scenery, 
abundant wildlife, a wilderness experi¬ 
ence, or simply an opportunity to relax and 
have fun on the water. At any time of the 
year there is a river at its best, just right 
for a great trip. 

Picking ‘five of the best’ was not easy 
(no correspondence will be entered into 
over the choice of venues!) but, in 
alphabetical order, here goes . . . 


This is a pleasant trip for anyone looking 
for some paddling experience. The river 
offers a good mix of flat sections, pebble 
races, easy grade-three rapids and, to 
keep paddlers alert, there are a few rock- 
gardens of up to grade-three standard. 

The Abercrombie River rises in the 
Kanagra-Boyd National Park and is one 
of the main tributaries of the Lachlan 
River. It flows through a limestone area 
famous for its caves—'Tuglow, Abercrom¬ 
bie and Jenolan. The main rapids of the 
river are caused by granite outcrops 
making interesting rock formations in the 
Above, lazy paddling on the Abercrombie River. 
Right, white-water action on the Goobarragandara 
River. All photos Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin 
collection 


river and along the banks. The beauty of 
the river, the sandy beaches and the 
profusion of river oaks which line the 
banks, combine to make this a very 
attractive paddling venue. 

There are two main sections suitable 
for canoeing. The first, Badger Hole Creek 
to Abercrombie, is 20 kilometres in length 
and is easily covered in one day. However, 
the scenery makes it worth while to take 
the trip slowly, treating it as an overnight 
trip. The second section, from Abercrom¬ 
bie to Grundys Flat (the backwaters of 
Lake Wyangala) is about 30 kilometres, 
and contains rapids of a slightly higher 
standard than the first section. It is also 
worth while to treat this section as an 
overnight trip. 

The Abercrombie offers pleasant pad¬ 
dling with plenty of opportunity to admire 
the view as you go. At low levels it is more 
difficult to choose the smoothest path 
through the rock-gardens; at medium 



levels it is straightforward, and at high 
levels many of the rocks are covered, 
creating a series of standing waves. 

There is plenty of wildlife in the area, 
adding interest to the trip. On a recent trip 
I spotted a fox drinking from a pool; 
although he did not mind me watching him 
he took exception to my camera! Excellent 
swimming spots abound, making it hard 
to resist frequent ‘rest stops’. 

Maps: 1:100,000, Blayney and Crook- 
well, Natmap 

Best times: The Abercrombie area has 
no ‘wet’ season. Rainfall is fairly evenly 
distributed, with a slight winter peak 

Best level: After local rainfall 


This is an excellent three- to four-day trip, 
mostly through an untouched wilderness 
area. This trip is suitable for paddlers of 



Premier Paddling 

Yvonne McLaughlin picks ‘five of the best’ rivers in New South 
Wales and finds that, for canoeists, ‘the Premier State’ lives up to its 
name 
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On the Macleay River. Right, sampling the Childowlah 
Rapids on the Murrumbidgee River. 

intermediate standard and it provides a 
mix of beautiful scenery, fascinating wild¬ 
life and excellent camping on raised sandy 
beaches. 

The Chandler River, a major tributary 
of the Macleay River, rises on the New 
England Plateau, east of Armidale. Both 
the Chandler and Macleay Rivers pass 
through ruggedly beautiful country, and 
paddling these rivers offers an opportunity 
to see and experience an area which is 
largely inaccessible. 

The trip starts at Carters Road, about 
70 kilometres east of Armidale, and about 
one kilometre below the confluence of the 
Styx and Chandler Rivers. It finishes at 
Georges Creek where the river meets the 
Armidale-Kempsey Road. The rapids are 
of easy grade-two standard for most of the 
trip, except on the last day, where the 
standard rises to include some grade- 
three rapids. The number of rapids 
increases in this last part, making the final 
day’s paddling the most exciting in terms 
of white water. 

After about one-and-a-half days’ pad¬ 
dling along the Chandler River you enter 
the Macleay River, and a few hours later 
the Apsley River enters the Macleay. After 
the Apsley/Macleay confluence the river 
widens, and the increased volume of 
water becomes noticeable. 

The wildlife is superb. Expect to see 
extensive birdlife, some quite close; rock 
wallabies performing some amazing 
climbing feats on the rugged cliffs; dia¬ 
mond pythons wrapped round branches 
(they seem to have a fondness for 
branches which overhang the river!), 
eels, tortoises and lots of fish in the river. 

Be different and start the trip by pad¬ 
dling upstream to the Styx/Chandler con¬ 
fluence (where there is a very good 
camping spot) and explore part of the Styx 
River valley. Swim off the many sandy 
beaches (the water is pleasantly warm), 
and treat this trip as a relaxing ‘bludge’ 
trip. It has all the ingredients to become 
one of those trips you never forget. 

Map: 1:100,000, Carrai, Natmap 

Best times: December-March 



Minimum level: 1.2 metres on the 
Macleay River gauge at Bellbrook 
Best level: About 1.4 metres 


The Goobarragandra is a fast-flowing 
alpine river, providing exciting white water 
which can challenge even the most 
experienced canoeist. 

The Goobarragandra River, which is a 
major tributary of the Tumut River, rises 
on the north-west side of Kosciusko 
National Park, and joins the Tumut just 
upstream of Tumut township. 

The river flows through beautiful moun¬ 
tain scenery, and the views from the upper 
part of the river are spectacular. Further 
downstream, where the valley widens out, 
the scenery is less dramatic but very 
pretty, and particularly refreshing to an 
urban-based paddler. 

The upper part of the river contains 
many grade-three and grade-four rapids, 
and is for experienced paddlers only. The 
rapids on the lower part of the river are 
less demanding and suitable for inter¬ 
mediate-level paddlers. There are a 
number of convenient access points 
which allow groups to break the river in¬ 
to different sections. 

Paddling the upper section, from Macs 
Crossing (Peak River confluence) to Stony 
Creek, takes about three hours. The white- 
water sections are long, and in high water 
become a continuum of turbulent water, 
providing exciting canoeing. Many of the 
rapids are technical, and require quick 
thinking. The water is usually cold, so a 


swim in this section is to be avoided! 

The lower section, from Stony Creek to 
the trout farm, contains many bouncy 
chutes and interesting rapids. It takes 
about three hours and is a real fun sec¬ 
tion. Here the rapids are more ‘friendly’, 
and it is pleasant to practise skills and 
manoeuvres. The last rapid, just past the 
trout farm, is long, and offers a number 
of alternative paths. It is worth dragging 
your boat back upstream for a second run. 

It is a good idea to carry a camera 
when paddling ‘the Goob’. There are excit¬ 
ing action shots to be had and, as well, 
the scenery lends itself to some attractive 
photographs. 

Maps: New South Wales Central 
Mapping Authority tourist map, Kosciusko 
National Park, 1:100,000, Tumut, Natmap 
Best times: July-October 
Best levels: During snow-melt period or 
after heavy local rain 


Just about any sort of canoeing trip can 
be organized on the Murrumbidgee River, 
from exciting white-water paddling in its 
upper reaches to lazy ‘bludge’ trips in its 
middle and lower reaches. 

The Murrumbidgee rises in the northern 
part of Kosciusko National Park and 
travels some 1,500 kilometres before it 
joins the Murray River south-west of' 
Balranald. Because of its great length and 
the diverse range of canoeing it offers, two 
sections have been chosen as represent¬ 
ing some of the best canoeing in New 
South Wales. 
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Part 1 

The section from Burrinjuck Dam to 
Childowlah is an excellent white-water 
section, taking about three to four hours 
to paddle. The river is strewn with rocks 
of varying sizes, creating many interesting 
rapids—tight corners, chutes and rock- 
gardens—several being of a good grade- 
three standard. 

The water is usually cold as it is re¬ 
leased from the bottom of the Burrinjuck 
Dam, yet it is beautifully clear and very 
inviting on a hot day. There is a sense of 
isolation when on the river, although there 
are some farming properties close by 
towards the end of the trip. 

The trip does present some challenges, 
making for a pleasant sense of accom¬ 
plishment at the finish. The first challenge 
is actually getting to the water from the 
car-park at the dam observation area. A 
steel walkway which twists and turns 
round the control building is usually the 
only way down. This can appear daunting, 
particularly if you have to carry a double 
canoe! The end of the walkway puts you 
three large rapids downstream from the 
dam wall. 

Enthusiastic paddlers carry their boats 
up through the backwaters to catch these 
rapids, which are sometimes used for 
canoe slalom events. It is advisable to 
check with the Water Resources Com¬ 
mission at the dam before starting a trip, 
as water levels can change suddenly. 

The river widens as the finish of the trip 
approaches. The Childowlah Rapids, a 
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end of the trip, there is the opportunity to 
jr skills on the Childowlah 
5. For those seeking a less-demand¬ 
ing activity, it is great fun shooting these 
rapids on an air mattress! 

Map: 1:100,000, Yass, Natmap 

Best times: Irrigation season (usually 
October-April) 

Best level: A discharge of about 1,500 
megalitres a day from Burrinjuck Dam 
provides good canoeing 


Part 2 

The section from Narrandera to Darlington 
Point is a very interesting and scenic part 
of the lower Murrumbidgee. The river 
flows through red-gum forest for most of 


bally Creek confluence, about 70 kilo¬ 
metres downstream from the start. 

The wildlife is extensive, making a 
camera an essential piece of equipment. 
Ibis and pelicans are a common sight, and 
the forest is the habitat of many other 
species of birds. Large mobs of kangaroos 
and flocks of emus roam the area. It is a 
nature lover’s delight. 

This is a very interesting trip, with the 
steady current reducing the paddling 
effort. Opportunities for swimming, fishing 
and exploring the adjoining forest abound, 
the camping is excellent and the scenery 
and wildlife provide plenty of diversions. 
Map: 1:100,000, Yanco, Natmap 
Best times: Spring through to autumn, 
although good canoeing conditions exist 
for most of the year 

Minimum level: About 2 metres on the 
Narrandera gauge 

• 

Each river has its own special character¬ 
istics, and often specific sections of rivers 
seem to generate their own ‘atmosphere’. 
Of course, what may appeal to one person 
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this 120 kilometre section, making a very 
impressive setting for the river, which by 
this time has a slow steady flow with many 
meanders. 

The overall trip takes about three-and- 
a-half days, and is well worth doing as a 
continuous trip, camping out of boats 
each night. Camping spots are easy to 
find, unless the river is particularly high. 
There are several access points along the 
way if paddlers prefer a shorter trip. 

There are no rapids in this section but 
there are two weirs which must be port¬ 
aged. The first is at the Yanco Creek 
confluence, which is about 30 kilometres 
downstream from the start of the trip. The 
second is Gogeldrie Weir, at the Coleam- 


may be unimportant to another. However, 
New South Wales can offer a trip to suit 
just about everyone. Canoeing the Rivers 
and Lakes of New South Wales, a recently- 
published book by Chris and Yvonne 
McLaughlin, lists 50 rivers and 36 lakes, 
so it would be an uncompromising canoe¬ 
ist indeed who was not able to find a 
venue to suit his/her tastes! 

We all tend to develop favourite venues 
and it is tempting to return to them year 
after year. Why not try something new this 
year? New South Wales has much to 
offer. • 
















A walk in 
South Australia’s 
Gammon Ranges 
is a journey into 
prehistory; by 
Quentin Chester 
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• THE GIBBER PLAIN IS A SMALL PLATEAU 
on the eastern fringe of South Australia’s 
Gammon Ranges. It rises among the hills 
between Balcanoona Creek and Italowie 
Creek. Across the surface of the plateau 
rounded stones are inlaid into a fine, red 
earth that is surprisingly soft underfoot. 
The Gibber Plain is traversed by a vehicle 
track (now closed), euros grazing on 
sparse seasonal grasses, and intrepid 
bushwalkers. 

The view from the plain is impressive, 
yet incomplete. McKinlay Bluff, Cleft Peak 
and Mt John Roberts rear up in the fore¬ 
ground. At first light these summits flare 
with the ramparts of vivid orange rock that 
are the signature of the Flinders Ranges. 
But the true heart of the Gammons lies 
beyond—a high, sprawling plateau of long 
ridges and domed hills. The scalp of the 
plateau bristles with thick scrub. On the 
perimeter spurs plunge into deep gorges, 
excavated by intense rains, to expose wall 
upon wall of fiery red stone. It is a 
deceptive landscape like no other in the 
region. 

The key to bushwalking in the Gam¬ 
mons is the availability of water. There 
are half a dozen generally reliable 
waterholes scattered around the ranges, 
but none are permanent. In a prolonged 
drought, walking in the Gammons is a very 
serious undertaking indeed. When rain 
does arrive it is often spectacular. On a 
warm night in January 1984 a storm en¬ 
gulfed the ranges; in a matter of hours 
stony creek-beds were transformed into 
furious torrents that surged down the 
gorges and on to the plains. 

A year later the ranges were dry again. 

I was waiting to return, to walk in the 
gorges that fall from Steadman Ridge. 
Finally, in May, there were encouraging 
reports of good rains in the Flinders. The 
following month Peter Stroud and I were 
on the long road north. 

In his wonderful book, Walking the 
Flinders Ranges, Warren Bonython com¬ 
ments: ‘Ridge walking and creek walking 
in these ranges are through two quite 
different worlds.’ Being occasional climb¬ 
ers, Peter and I felt more at home on 
the creek stones and waterfalls than we 
did in the bewildering tangle of bush on 
the tops. 

We set out from the edge of the Gibber 
Plain, along Balcanoona Creek. Just past 

McKinlay Bluff with its distinctive 'waterfall' of white 
scree. Grant Da Costa. Above, the campsite near the 
Old Man. Quentin Chester 



Loch Ness Well, in the shadow of Mt John 
Roberts, the creek narrowed to a dry bed 
of stones that snaked into the ranges. 
Rolling hills gave way to steep slopes that 
fell from ridge-tops on both sides of the 
creek. Higher, where rock prevailed, evi¬ 
dence of the recent rains lay in shallow 
pools along terraces of smooth stone. The 
water held reflections of river gums, calli- 
tris pines and the dark shapes of the 
closing gorge. 

After walking for less than two hours 
we arrived at a major fork in the creek. 
Pressed against the cliffs next to this 
junction were a line of small sleeping- 
plots, a well-used fireplace, and in the 
‘master suite’ a bed improvised from the 
dry leaves of the ‘yaccas’. Habitable 
ground is scarce in the gorges, and this 
site also had the inestimable convenience 
of a waterhole nearby. The catchment for 
this pool is one of the most notorious 
ravines in the Gammons. After lunch we 
decided to take a look. 

The entrance to the right-hand branch 
of the creek was a deep cleft of brick-red 
rock. We climbed a hanging waterfall of 
wedged boulders, and then traversed 
above a long pool. Higher, the gorge 
opened to reveal bands of rock breaking 
out of the steep slopes above. A bend 
brought us to an ampitheatre of waterfalls. 
We climbed 30 metres of terraces, 
avoiding patches of wet slippery rock. 
Above and round another bend stood a 
vault of overhanging blocks. Here the 
creek disappeared into Bunyip Chasm, a 


rock corridor worthy of a scene in the next 
Indiana Jones epic. 

We moved carefully up the steep apron 
of blocks to the entrance. Inside, the 
chasm is not much wider than a Therm- 
a-Rest, with the blocky walls rising nearly 
40 metres. Vegetation poised over the rim 
of the chasm was silhouetted against the 
ribbon of sky above. On the rubble at our 
feet lay the carcass of a goat that must 
have stumbled on the edge and fallen. We 
side-stepped round the remains. At the 
end of the chasm stood a clean wall of 
varnished stone deserving of a place in 
a climbers’ guidebook. Retreating from the 
chasm, we watched a pair of wedge-tailed 
eagles circling above the gorge. That night 
I am sure our sleep included a vision or 
two of Bunyip Chasm. 

In the morning we picked our way along 
the left branch of the creek leading to 
Steadman Ridge. We walked from patches 
of sunlight to shadows cast by the but¬ 
tresses and high ridges. Each bend in the 
gorge confronted us with fresh outcrops 
and waterfalls. Some were modest ter¬ 
races. Others rose steeply, forcing us to 
haul up our packs on ropes after we had 
climbed precariously to the next level. 
Each new waterfall heightened the feeling 
of seclusion: the sanctity of the defile. 

Crowded along the watercourse were 
the upright callitris pines and the out¬ 
stretched river gums. These odd creek 
bedfellows stood shoulder to shoulder, 
jostling for the right mix of light, moisture 
and soil. Some rose defiantly from the 
scrubbed stones in mid-stream. Dammed 
up against their trunks was flood debris: 
branches, flaps of bark, matted leaves and 
whole logs, some too big for us to put our 
arms round. 

We rested high in the gorge, below the 
final cordon of waterfalls. Around us lay 
large boulders. Many had rippled sur¬ 
faces—the imprints of wave patterns on 
the beach sand dating from 600 million 
years ago. Climbing the waterfall we found 
more ripple rock still in place on the 
ceilings around the falls. 

The creek continued up to Crocker 
Saddle and the Blue Range. Looking at the 
map we chose what appeared to be a 
short cut to Steadman Ridge. Leaving the 
gully we climbed a gravel slope, weaving 
between clumps of triodia and the 
‘yaccas’ with their distinctive spears and 
skirts. 

On the crest of the spur we paused. It 
was 2.30 pm. Between us and Steadman 
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Ridge fell a ravine as deep as the one we 
had just crawled out of. We dropped our 
packs on a rock-shelf and enjoyed lunch 
in the sun. 

To the west we could see the Balca- 
noona Range and the white emptiness of 
Lake Frame. The gorge below was lost in 
shadow. We had squandered most of the 
day in this ravine, but it was barely 
recognizable. No vantage point gives you 
a true view of these formations. No eye 
or lens can seize the whole, and detailed 
maps can only hint at their presence. The 
best option would be to launch from a high 
crag, with a wingspan to carry you down 
through the extravagant twists and drops 
of the gorge. 

Crossing the next ravine robbed us of 
another hour. From the top of Steadman 
Ridge we pushed down through scrub to 
Descending from Steadman Ridge to the Old Man. 
Note the ripple rock in the foreground. Chester. Right. 

of Balcanoona Creek. Da Costa 


the end of the spur and a deep view of the 
Cleft Peak basin. Here the terrain is 
ravaged by a network of gorges. To the 
south the scree shute on McKinlay Bluff 
was caught by the honey-coloured even¬ 
ing light. Before us Cleft Peak was sunk 
in shadow. The curves and oblique hills of 
the South-east Range rolled to the horizon. 
Our descent to the Old Man was slow and 
painstaking. Once free of the mantle of 
vegetation we entered a ‘no-man's land' 
of loose rock and shattered outcrops. At 
times it was necessary to go down on all 
fours to spread our weight over the shifting 
scree. Even here, among the debris of the 
decaying spur, lay slabs of ripple rock 
signposting the plateau’s antiquity. 

A major rock-band challenged our route 
finding. We eventually chose to climb 
down a steep chimney. As we squirmed 
down the slot our packs snagged loose 
blocks. We emerged into another scree 
■ gully,-anci traversed down'the rubble to 


where callitris pines rose to meet us from 
the welcome creek-bed. 

We had returned to the world of the 
gorge. In the fading light we made a quick 
trip upstream. The scale of the gorge was 
imposing, but our excursion revealed no 
formation suggesting the Old Man, except 
perhaps the sight of each other bent under 
our packs, stumbling among the stones. 

A few hundred metres downstream we 
came upon a campsite. It was almost 
dark, but just beyond stood a rib of hard 
sandstone that intruded across the fall-line 
of the gorge. This was unmistakably the 
Old Man. Here the creek is diverted round 
the rib, forming a true hairpin bend. Before 
setting up camp we managed to find a 
waterhole at the start of the bend where 
we could fill our wine-skins. 

The gorge was well aligned to catch the 
morning sun. Before breakfast I crossed 
the creek and climbed to the apex of the 
rock rib. On the other side it dropped 
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words: 'rocky outcrop’. Cartography can¬ 
not register this terrain. We followed a 
corridor carved into bedrock, until once 
more we were scrambling on tiers of stone 
broached across the gorge. 

A peaceful lunch was interrupted by the 
noise of goats. Their bleating echoed in 
the gorge below. We investigated, and 
found a herd of ten goats strolling casually 
along a crumbling shelf above a waterfall, 
one we had spent half an hour climbing. 
The success of these interlopers in the 
Gammons is a major threat to a host of 
habitats. Seeing us, this herd retreated, 
but we were to see and hear many more. 

That afternoon we meandered up¬ 
stream, ostensibly in search of a camp¬ 
site. We traced the creek-bed to a steep¬ 
ening ravine choked with vegetation, fallen 
pines and boulders — some as big as a 
lounge room. I walked on ahead. It was 
a quiet afternoon of flat light and stillness. 


the sweep of the bend the creek falls 
through a series of rock steps and 
terraces. For a few hours each year this 
bend would be awash with storm-waters. 
Now scarcely a trickle linked the remain¬ 
ing pools. 

We continued downstream. Below the 
Old Man light poured into the gorge and 
splashed over the bleached stones. It was 
a pleasant morning's walk past eminent 
gums and orange bluffs. 

By midday we were at the confluence 
with Italowie Creek. Looking at the map, 
we faced a choice of pushing on to the 
ridge or pottering upstream. Our prefer¬ 
ence for the gorges by now had become 
a tacit obsession. We aimed for the con¬ 
stricting contours on the map, where the 
arteries of the ranges had hardened to 
V -Slp/te. 

V'■' fi^-jgss than a kilometre cliffs and 
once again soared overhead. 


i unmueu rnyrier mi my pam was uiucKeu 
by a pavilion of cliffs and overhangs—the 
now-familiar gorge terminus. A smooth lip 
of stone capping the waterfall marked the 
continuation of the creek. After a while 
Peter joined me; he had fallen asleep on 
a stone bench downstream. Around us lay 
freshly fallen rock, prised by the elements 
from the walls and ceilings. It was strewn 
in sharp blocks and shattered fragments, 
powdery white and orange. In the midst 
of this violence a slim callitris sapling rose 
between the facets of a massive split rock, 
and at the seeping base of the waterfall 
delicate ferns flourished. 

Having found nothing even resembling 
a level campsite, we backtracked to the 
waterhole and our rucksacks. That night 
we spread out our bivvy bags on narrow 
ledges above the creek gravel. Clouds 
raced overhead, obscuring the night sky_ 
for the first time - since we had left 
Adelaide. Camping this high in the 
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BEHIND THE HANSES 

Grant Da Costa 


• FEW PLACES IN AUSTRALIA REMAINED UN- 
charted until this century, yet the Gammons were 
largely unexplored until as late as the 1940s. The 
history of pastoralists in the ranges dates back 
at least to the first decade or two of this century, 
when lllinawortina Pound was the scene of a grisly 
murder. The convicted killer's stone hut still sits 
at the head of the Pound today. 

Many walks can be started from Grindells Hut 
in lllinawortina Pound. The hut can be reached by 
four-wheel-drive vehicle from the north-east or on 
foot through Weetootla Gorge. Water is available 
from a tank at the hut. It was near here that John 
Grindell murdered his son-in-law, George Snell, in 
1918. 

Locals knew that Snell and Grindell, who owned 
adjacent cattle runs, were accusing each other 
of cattle rustling. Family discord did not help the 
situation. About 18 August Snell and Grindell met 
to sort out some cattle near their common bound¬ 
ary. A fortnight later Snell's brother Will arrived 
at Snell's homestead, and found the place 
deserted. He rode to Grindell’s hut, but that was 
deserted too. 

A search party of station people, police and 
black trackers was organized. After several days 
of fruitless tracking they found Snell's riderless 
horse. More frustrating days passed with no 
result, until camel tracks and a piece of leader 
rope were found. Days passed as the search party 
tried to follow the camel tracks, its hooves now 
apparently encased in bagging to disguise the 

Eventually the party came to a tree where the 
camel had obviously been tethered for some time. 
In the bed of the creek nearby was a huge pile 
of ash containing pieces of charred bone, a single 
human tooth, and the remains of Snell’s knife. The 
tooth matched one repaired by Snell’s dentist in 
Adelaide. 

Some time later Grindell’s camel was chanced 
upon about 80 kilometres from the hut. It had 
bloodstains on its thigh. Grindell was arrested, 
tried and sentenced to death for the murder of 
Snell on the basis of a strong chain of circum¬ 


stantial evidence. The sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment with hard labour, and in 1928, 
at the age of 75, Grindell was released from jail. 
He died two years later. 

The rocks are Pound quartzite (after Wilpena 
Pound), but unlike those of Wilpena, the quartzite 
in the Gammons is horizontally bedded, as in the 
Blue Mountains of New South Wales. This results 
in deep gorges that are often difficult to escape 
from in the higher reaches. The Flinders Ranges, 
of which the Gammon Ranges is a northern 
extension, consist mainly of rocks that were once 
sediments deposited in a shallow sea. Around 500 
million years ago the rocks were buckled and 
pushed up into a mountain chain much higher 
than we see today. Subsequent erosion by wind, 
water and even glaciers has worn the mountains 
down to their roots, leaving behind what we now 
call the Flinders. 

Names like Snake Gully and Bunyip Chasm 
conjure up images of the mythical giant serpent 
Arkaroo. The sinuous crawlings of Arkaroo created 
the creek systems now used by human visitors to 
penetrate the secret inner world of the ranges. 
Many of these creeks end in blind chasms, dry 
waterfalls or sheer cliffs. To cross the ranges you 
must follow the spurs and ridges radiating from 
Arkaroo's rocky spine. 

There are many Aboriginal legends associated 
with the Gammons, and the Aborigines knew of 
spectacular places in the ranges, yet they viewed 

forbidden territory. They believed the strange 
rumblings that emanated from the mountains 
were caused by the giant serpent Arkaroo stirring 
in his sleep. Our less interesting explanation says 
the cause is probably rock slippages along 
fractures and faults. 

The Yankaninna Range, 900 metres above sea 
level, overlooks Mainwater Pound, the final resting 
place of the giant serpent Arkaroo, who drank 
Lake Frome dry, then crawled his way back to the 
Gammons, forming the springs and waterholes as 


The Gammon Ranges 



catcnment mere seemea nine cnance or 
a flash flood carrying us away without 
warning. Just after midnight rain sprinkled 
our bags. Had it been daylight I could have 
counted each drop. Nevertheless, I strug¬ 
gled out of my sleeping bag and brought 
my rucksack on to higher ground. 

A cold breeze blew down the gorge in 
the morning. We lay reading in our bags 
until the sun coaxed us into action. Study¬ 
ing the map, we picked out a final gorge 
to explore. 

We relocated base camp downstream 
in an open ravine draining off Steadman 
Ridge. Though flanked by cliffs, this gorge 
was less tortuous and confining than its 
neighbours. Not far up the valley we came 
upon a prime campsite with a dress-circle 
view across the creek. Impressive tribu¬ 
taries joined the gorge. After a brew we 
wandered higher. 

The afternoon sun struck across the 
valley, washing the outcrops and talus in 
brilliant orange light. As we attempted to 
photograph the slope a yellow-footed rock 
wallaby rose from behind a bush, no more 
than a body-length away. The wallaby bore 
distinctive markings: the striking patches 
of thick yellow and brown fur ending in a 
banded bushy tail almost as long as its 
body. All three of us exchanged glances, 
and then the wallaby took flight, bounding 
down the gorge over jumbled rock without 
hesitation or faltering. It merged effort¬ 
lessly into the scene. 

The yellow-footed rock wallabies oc¬ 
cupy complex outcrops of rock along 
ridges and gorges. In this terrain they have 
no peer. Moving over scree and boulders 
or traversing exposed ledges, seeking 
shelter in their small caves and crevices, 
rock wallabies display extraordinary poise 
and agility. Our brief meeting left an 
impression as permanent as ripples on 
rock. Here was a complete expression of 
place—creatures as elusive and spec¬ 
tacular as the landscape they inhabit. 

Descending the gorge in the morning 
we soon rejoined the north branch of 
Italowie Creek. Weathered bluffs and old 
gums lined the route. At the junction with 
the south branch the watershed widened 
until it became difficult to determine the 
creek boundaries. Here storm-waters from 
the entire Cleft Peak basin converge. 
Flood debris lay up high on the islands of 
rock and callitris in mid-stream. 

We emerged from the labyrinth as sud¬ 
denly as we had entered it five days 
earlier. The gorges had drawn us into a 
convoluted pocket of the ranges barely 
five kilometres square. Italowie Creek had 
brought us full circle. Around us the high 
ridges dwindled into gentle hills and 
pounds, and our eyes had to adjust to the 
openness and freedom. We climbed on to 
a familiar island of level ground littered 
with smooth red stones. • 


'Bunyip Chasm, a rock corridor worthy of a scene in 
the next Indiana Jones epic.’ Chester 
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• IT WAS AUGUST AT LAST. Tl ME FOR OUR 
much-awaited annual ski tour in Kosciusko 
National Park. Since reports of the first 
snowfalls back in June became feature 
news, Ron and I had been planning this 
five-day trip. It would take us from Mt 
Selwyn in the north to Guthega Power 
Station in the south—a distance of 
approximately 70 kilometres. Heavy snow¬ 
falls in the week preceding our planned 
departure date made the prospect of 
skiing across the park, in near-perfect 
conditions, even more tantalizing. 

Both Ron and I had been cross country 
skiing for several seasons, and had accu¬ 
mulated the essential gear required for 
this sort of journey. Our ‘necessities' 
comprised Fischer waxless metal-edged 
skis, expedition sleeping bags, and lots of 
fibrepile and thermal gear. Consequently, 
the largest weights on our minds were 
actually strapped to our backs! Our 30 
kilogram packs were also stuffed with 
enough food to last at least eight days, one 
geodesic tent, and clothing to weather all 
conditions. At first Ron was unsure of the 
value of the litre of Drambuie which I had 
included under ‘essentials’, but was quick 
to appreciate its value after a few cold 
nights. 

We started in high spirits, following the 
marked Nordic route which leads on to the 
fire track heading south. Along the way 
Table Top and Round Mountains could be 
easily distinguished, and the firm snow 
made skiing a joy. There was a front 
approaching, as evidenced by the heavy 
cloud streaming in from the south-west, 



'Mt Jagungal had the shimmering aura of a truly alpine 
environment.' Above, 'making the essential cuppa' 
after the first night out. All photos Blair Harrison 

but we had good visibility and 
expectations of a long afternoon’s skiing 
before the weather closed in. 

We soon encountered the heavily 
wooded areas in the north of the park, 
which allowed only glimpses of distant 
peaks as we skied on towards an 
enclosing sky. We skied until 5.45 pm, 
before making camp in the sheltered tree 
line on the lee side of a hill. It began to 
rain at first, but after an hour this changed 
to big, wet flakes of snow. We settled for 
a cold dinner of salami, cheese and bread, 
followed by chocolate and Drambuie. It 
was very comforting lying in a warm 
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sleeping bag with snow falling on the 
tent—it reminded me of heavy rain on a 
tin roof. 

The next morning was spectacular, with 
snow covering all the surrounding trees 
and shrubs and with the sun occasionally 
breaking through the clouds to spotlight 
the glistening cover. Several cups of tea 
and some porridge gave us encourage¬ 
ment to break camp and push on. 

The sun proved to be only a fleeting 
visitor; soon after we set off the visibility 
diminished, and few land-forms could be 
distinguished. The dense tree cover ham¬ 
pered navigation, but by keeping to our 
southerly compass bearing, and maintain¬ 
ing height, we had a good line. The skiing 
was again excellent, with the previous 
night’s fall consolidating the good base. By 
11 am the snow had started falling heav¬ 
ily again, necessitating jackets and over¬ 
pants. We must have appeared a riot of 
colours: red and blue and yellow against 
a brilliant white backdrop. 

We reached Happy Jacks Plain, and 
were rewarded with an expanse of open 
space after the closeness of the trees. 
Despite the heavy snowfalls the snow 
cover on the plains was patchy in areas, 
although skiing was never difficult. We 



were surprised to see a large kangaroo 
browsing under one of the few trees, and 
we were within almost six metres before 
he spied us and hopped nonchalantly off. 
The snow continued falling unabated, and 
I began to wonder, as we skied across the 
unprotected plains, just what had made 
the namesake of this place so happy? 

The scenery'was quite breathtaking as 
we followed the rapidly-flowing Happy 
Jacks River southwards. Eventually we 
had to cross the river, and this was done 
by the time-tested rock-hopping method. 
Ron managed a one-point touchdown, but 
I had to be content with an aborted landing 
and wet socks. As it was about 3 pm we 
continued skiing, my feet kept warm as 
long as I was moving. By 5 pm we were 
weary after our seven or eight hours of 
skiing, and chose a campsite dictated 
more by weariness and wet feet than by 
idyllic surroundings. 

An hour later our situation appeared 
much more reasonable. We were now 
attired in thermal underclothes, fibrepile 
jackets, dry socks and bivvy boots, and 



Left, excellent snow conditions allowed good progress 
on the fourth day. Above, pausing in a silent forest 
on the fourth day. 

resting comfortably inside a dry tent. A 
cup of tea was the next priority, and the 
wind-break afforded by our packs meant 
the stove could be pressed into excellent 
service heating up a delicious pre-cooked 
meal of chilli con came. The lumpy-based 
campsite proved quite uncomfortable, but 
after the day’s hard skiing we fell asleep 
without any sheep-counting. 

The following day was bleak. Snow was 
falling, but there was little wind. Packing 
the gear is a masochist's delight on morn¬ 
ings such as these—forcing yourself out 
of a warm sleeping bag, changing into 
cold gear, packing a wet tent with frozen 
fingers—all the chores the colour 
brochures do not tell you about. 

We left at about 9 am, encased in 
protective gear, and still headed south. 
The visibility was poor, and the snow was 
by now deep and slow, with the skis 
breaking through to mid-calf. By lunchtime 
we had skied to a creek junction near 
Doubtful Gap, where we sheltered for 
lunch next to some inhospitable rocks. 
Another creek crossing was negotiated 
(in a gingerly fashion by me, as my socks 
were still damp from the previous day’s 
‘snorkelling’!). 

There is something about wearing 
heavy packs and slogging uphill in deep 
snow that is reminiscent of passages of 
stories about Siberia. Visions of T-bars 


whisking us effortlessly upwards kept 
springing to mind, along with the faces of 
disbelief of the downhill skiers at Mt 
Selwyn at the incongruous sight of Ron 
and myself, dressed to kill. 

The uphill climb finally took us across 
the ridge, and we continued skiing through 
the trees for an hour before dropping 
down to Doubtful River. We skied on until 
4 pm, when we came upon a great 
campsite in a natural amphitheatre next 
to the river. It was a beautifully sheltered 
spot, and by then only light snow was 
falling. I used the snow shovel to level a 
tent site, with a packed-down ‘verandah’ 
outside the entrance and a cooking area 
nearby. Luxury! 

By 5 pm the snow had stopped falling, 
and an eerie pink glow filled the surround¬ 
ing hills. It seemed as though the weather 
was finally starting to break up, with the 
prospect of a clear day. I cooked some 
packet soup, and then put the Madras 
curry on the stove to heat up. I was mind¬ 
ful of the curry I had cooked for the 
previous year’s trip—I had buried it in a 
snow storm under almost a metre of snow 
with a mound over that again, just outside 
Mawsons Hut, thinking I could evade the 
wily resident rats; all that was left in the 
morning were a few shreds of the plastic 
that it had been packed in. Ah, the joys 
of camping out —no rats! 

I woke at about 2 am to see a star-filled 
sky, and was happy to fall asleep again 
with the prospect of a day of wider views 
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after the limited visibility we had encoun¬ 
tered so far. Sure enough, the next morn¬ 
ing, which was our third, was perfect, with 
a brilliant blue sky. We decided to stay to 
dry some clothes, and the now-frozen tent, 
in the morning sunshine. 

The skiing to McAlister Saddle was 
exceptional, as the cold night had frozen 
the snow and we were able to climb out 
of the steep grades from Doubtful River 
with excellent traction on our negative- 
base skis. The views were fantastic, and 
Mt Jagungal to our west had the 
shimmering aura of a truly alpine environ¬ 
ment. It seemed ludicrous that for the past 
two-and-a-half days we had been toiling 
with visibility often down to 200 metres, 
when all the time this dominating moun¬ 
tain lay tantalizingly hidden behind a 
shroud of snow, cloud and mist. After a 
couple of hours of enjoyable skiing and 
magnificent scenery, we stopped for 
lunch. 

By now the wind had started, and was 
probing us with icy fingers as we hurried 
through our lunch and dressed in our 
overgear once again. The cloud cover was 
increasing rapidly as we set off on a 
compass bearing for Mawsons Hut. The 
high plains surrounding the Geehi River 
were beautiful but desolate expanses, with 
the creeks and rivers being hidden below 
a great depth of snow. Everywhere great 
lips of ice and snow appeared as breaking 
surf, cascading over ridges exposed to the 
driving wind. 


The snow began falling again at about 
3 pm, giving a further feeling of desola¬ 
tion to the trackless snow stretching 
ahead. We were glad when we finally 
made it to the hill above Big Bend on 
Valentine River and skied down and 
across to Mawsons Hut. Here we met a 
group of skiers busily digging snow caves 
and practising their skiing techniques. 

We pitched our tent, and started a fire 
in the hut to dry our clothes, warm our 
sore bodies, and cook a delicious meal of 
tortellini with cheese and salami sauce! 
It was a pleasure to be able to luxuriate 
in a hut and to have the space to cook 
properly and grow drowsy in the comfort¬ 
ing heat of the open fire. 

The next morning it was still snowing, 
although showing signs of clearing. We 
donned our gear and set off for Orange 
Hut via Valentine River. The snow was 
falling as we skied over an excellent base, 
taking time to practice our parallel and 
Telemark turns, which did not end in the 
usual tangled pile of skis, stocks and 
packs. We had skied through this area 
previously when rocks and shrubs had 
been left exposed in many places. This 
time even Valentine River was covered 
with deep drifts of snow. 

Near Valentine Hut we came upon 
numerous ski tracks, which we followed 
towards Schlink Pass. We arrived at 
Orange Hut at lunchtime. The weather 
now had cleared to a brilliant blue sky, and 
the snow had become very soft and 
mushy, which made skiing very slow, even 
without a pack. The afternoon was well 
spent sitting on Karrimats on the snow, 
wearing just light clothing, drinking tea, 
reading, and soaking up the sunshine and 
heat. We anticipated being able to do a 
bit of skiing at about 5 pm when the snow 
would begin to freeze over. We had several 
reasonable runs before viewing the only 
sunset of the trip. 

Orange Hut is tiny, with only enough 
room for two people, but it contains a 
small pot-bellied stove which is super¬ 
efficient in the confined space. Perhaps 
Orange Hut’s biggest asset is its propen¬ 
sity for making the ‘living area’ rat-proof. 
The stove proved invaluable that night, as 
Guthega recorded a temperature of -15°, 
the coldest night of the winter. 

The next day, our fifth, again began cold 
and cloudless. We set off at 7 am for a 
good start on the frozen snow. The run to 
Schlink Pass was very fast; the icy cover 
allowed us even to skate at times. At the 
pass the fun started in earnest, as we 
continued our super-fast downhill skiing. 
We continued at a merry pace until we 
came to the last downhill section before 
the power station—fairly steep and very 
icy. The metal edges of our skis were put 
to maximum use as we edged low and 
wide to maintain control and check our 
speed. Finally, at 11 am, we finished at the 
car-park, after a fast and enjoyable 
morning’s skiing. By late afternoon we had 
hitch-hiked back to Mt Selwyn and our car. 

This trip had been an excellent one, with 
a great variety of snow and weather condi¬ 


tions to test our navigation skills, skiing 
ability and equipment. It had also been a 
treat to view the park in many moods, from 
the misty beauty of the northern eucalypt 
forests to the pristine qualities of the 
Mt Jagungal area and the wind-swept 
corridors of the Geehi River. • 


Mt Selwyn to 
Guthega 
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• THE STORY BEHIND THE FIRST FREE 
ascent of Passport to Insanity is one of the 
great sagas of Australian rockclimbing. It 
is a story of cunning and conspiracy, of 
epic attempts and retreats, of terror, 
perseverance, and, for a mere handful, 
success. Many attempted the climb, but 
only four people made it to the top, and 
of those four, only one, a woman from 
Adelaide, climbed the route completely 
free. 

To understand the fascination this route 
commands within the climbing commun¬ 
ity, one must look at some of the wildest 
country in Victoria’s Grampians National 
Park. The remote south-western arm of 
the Grampians, the Victoria Range, is a 50 
kilometre long, jagged escarpment visible 
from the Henty Highway. For much of its 
length it is characterized by high rocky 
ridges rising out of dense eucalypt forest. 
Midway, the ridge abruptly rises to form 
a prominent blocky monolith, descriptively 
named the Fortress, accessible only by 
the negotiation of a treacherously steep 
dirt vehicular track, and almost non¬ 
existent foot tracks. 

For years, the area was visited only by 
the most enthusiastic bushwalkers, until, 
in 1971, the notorious Gledhill twins 
stumbled over it during a rockclimbing 
reconnaissance. They could scarcely 
believe their eyes. While most of the 
Fortress is a nondescript massif, the 
western extremity had split away to create 
a bold and independent pinnacle over 100 
metres high, and separated from the 
parent rock by a giant slot. Buffeted by 
winds howling up the western slopes over 
the ranges, levelled by storms and rain, 
the pinnacle yet retained an enigmatic 
symmetry. Steep-sided and undercut, it 
looked impregnable, its summit virginal. 
It had one weakness as arresting as the 

Left, Nyrie Dodd cuts loose on the lip of one of the 
biggest ceilings in Australia: Louise Shepherd on 
belay. Right, victory smiles: Dodd, left, and Shepherd. 
Steve Monks 


pillar itself: a crack which cleanly bisected 
the lower half of the pinnacle, until, at half¬ 
height, it shot straight out through a nine 
metre ceiling of rock, and then into flake 
systems leading to the summit. 

It was pronounced the best line in 
Australia. To climb it first would be the 
biggest coup in years. The Gledhills, more 
than anyone, were well aware of the 
implications of its discovery. 

Those were the days', Keith Lockwood 
was to write later, ‘of intrigue, secret cliffs 


and delightfully far-fetched hoaxes.’ 

The Gledhills soon returned with Ian 
Ross, whom they swore to secrecy and 
privately hoped would lead them to glory. 
The crack was 15 centimetres wide for the 
first 40 metres, the most awkward size for 


jamming. Ross struggled up a few metres 
before plummeting on to the alloy tubes 
he had used for protection. Enthusiasm for 
the ascent suddenly evaporated, and the 
party retreated, although bravely vowing 
to return. 

Conspiracy, however, breeds suspicion. 
Lockwood had his curiosity roused by 
whispers and conversations chopped off 
mid-sentence, so he made a solo mid¬ 
week excursion to the Fortress. Chancing 
upon the towering crack-line, his first 


impulse was to sit down securely and 
stare, but then he was gripped by a 
terrifying and compulsive desire to climb 
the crack and reach the summit. 

Lockwood went home but could not 
rest. He returned at the first opportunity 


T Passport to • ( 

Insanity 
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with a partner, Joan Shrameck. Their 
attempt was aborted even before the rock 
was in sight. Torrential rain converted the 
dirt track to a gutter: the car became 
bogged in the drainage channel, and the 
trip was spent digging it out. 

This heralded a spate of similarly 
doomed episodes. Nothing, if not per¬ 
sistent, Lockwood next convinced Ed 
Neve to join him on another attempt. This 
time, Neve’s car had engine failure. The 
resultant RACV rescue bill stung the 


lead to Friend, and then settled into his 
sleeping bag while Friend headed into the 
swirling cloud. Passing all previous high 
points, Friend’s progress was punctuated 
with increasingly hysterical expletives. The 
crack was interminable. Loose flakes 
snapped off under body pressure, creating 
rivulets of sand, chockstones teetered 
precariously on small points but were 
slung for protection anyway. During a 
burst of particularly frantic scrabbling 
from above, Lockwood was startled to 



The Fortress with the ceiling of Passport to Insanity 
in profile on the right. (The horrific off-width crack can 
be seen below the ceiling.) Graeme Wheeler. Right, 
Dodd chalking-up for the lip of the roof. Far right, the 
note from the first ascent promising $500 for the first 
free ascent. Dodd is still unrewarded! Monks 

impoverished pair even more than the 25 
kilometre walk-out in rain. 

Meanwhile, rumours of the elusive line 
inevitably reached the ears of entrepre¬ 
neurial climber, Chris Baxter. He and Chris 
Dewhirst embarked on a furtive foray to 
the infamous pillar. The climax of the trip 
was Dewhirst’s van hitting a kangaroo and 
smashing the radiator. Yet another team 
became lost on the approach march, and 
spent the whole day fruitlessly scrub 
bashing in the wrong direction. 

Then, inexplicably, the attempts stop¬ 
ped. Nobody went near the place for 
years. The Fortress remained aloof, 
unmolested, intact. 

‘On a Friday night some years later’, 
wrote Lockwood, ‘I was showing Joe 
Friend some photos before driving up to 
Buffalo. Up came one of the pinnacle and 
the VW changed direction. No matter that 
Joe's gear was in another car bound for 
Buffalo' The two made a courageous 
attempt despite the prevailing rain. They 
became lost on the approach, stumbled 
through dripping scrub and finally arrived 
at the pinnacle at midday. 

Lockwood magnanimously offered the 


hear a frightened yelp from Friend: ‘Quick 
mate, send up my passport—I’ve just 
crossed the border to insanity!’ 

Friend struggled on to a horizontal slot 
where he belayed up Lockwood. Daylight 
was dwindling, and an argument ensued 
about whether to rappell off or bivouac in 
the slot. The slot was less than one metre 
high and its floor was littered with frag¬ 
mented blocks of crumbling sandstone. 
Lockwood voted to go down; Friend voted 
to bivvy. He even offered to split his 
chocolate bar with Lockwood. To resolve 
their differences, Friend produced a coin. 
The Hong Kong coin came up heads 
three times,’ went Lockwood’s account, 
‘which is pretty hard to argue against.’ 

The next morning, Lockwood pushed on 
to the end of the offwidth, eight metres 
below the ceiling. From his new stance, 
it seemed to spear out endlessly above a 
terrifying void. Their resolve weakened. 
They were stiff, hungry and freaked out. 
Retreat was unanimous. They fixed a nut 
and rappelled off. 

A few months later, they made another 
attempt, but again the roof and bad 
weather repelled them. 

In October 1976 they returned for the 
third time. Once again, they grunted up the 
offwidth crack to a horribly cramped belay 
right under the monster roof. The roof was 
Lockwood’s lead, and it was one of the 






most demanding leads he had ever done. 
The crack was almost parallel-sided, 
therefore hard to aid on nuts, which work 
best in V-shaped slots. Lockwood spent 
hours wriggling Hexentrics into the crack, 
breaking out into a fearful sweat as he 
weighted each placement. Miraculously, 
nothing pulled out, and Lockwood arrived 
at the belay ledge a gibbering wreck, but 
in one piece. 

Fortunately, the last two pitches were 
not difficult. Once on top, the trauma and 
fear of the ascent, and each epic attempt 
and retreat before it, was momentarily 
forgotten in mutual exultation. 

Notwithstanding its chequered history, 
the route was indelibly written into the 
annals of Victorian rockclimbing. Certainly 
no other route had attracted such a 
gammut of bizarre, ill-fated expeditions. 
They named it Passport to Insanity. 

One week-end at Mt Arapiles in 1983, 
Glenn Tempest was expounding his latest 
attempt to free the roof-crack of Passport 
to Insanity. Hand size, he announced, was 
the crucial factor. Everyone present 
immediately compared and inspected 
each other’s hand profiles. Malcolm 
Matheson, who had also been in on the 
attempt, proudly held his stubby sausage¬ 
like fingers aloft and declared he could 
only get jams up to his knuckles. It was 
Nyrie Dodd who stimulated most specu¬ 
lation when she displayed her hands, 
which were thin enough to jam up to the 
wrist in a number-two-Friend-sized crack. 
Tempest stated authoritatively, ‘You’ll 
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cruise it', as if Nyrie’s ascent was already 
a fait accompli. Thus the seed of Nyrie’s 
obsession to free Passport was sown; an 
obsession which was to span three years, 
motivated her to build a special contrap¬ 
tion to train on for crack-climbing, and 
spend a total of six days attempting the 
roof. 

Nyrie was then a 20-year-old med¬ 
ical student, in her third year at the 
University of Adelaide. She had begun 
rockclimbing the year before, and, 
endowed with natural aptitude and 
bubbling self-confidence, had rocketed up 
through the grades. She had astonished 
some of the old guard of the Climbing Club 
of South Australia by her sheer audacity 
in trying to lead routes right at her limit, 
frequently with success. Pixie, keen 
academic, and hyperactive kid rolled into 
one, Nyrie sped through life, giggling in 
high pitch, and infecting all those around 
her with irrepressible joie de vivre. 

She plied Tempest with questions about 
Passport, and he was voluble about the 
unrelenting horror. The hardware needed 
to protect the crack was phenomenal: ten 
tubes, a specially manufactured giant¬ 
sized Friend (a mechanical camming 
device), and a standard rack of Friends, 
wires and karabiners. Nyrie began to 
muster the essentials for the onslaught. 
The big Friend, a one-off item from ‘FIB 
Engineering’, was borrowed from another 
ex-Passport hopeful. Tubes and extra 
number-two Friends for the roof (recently- 
invented Friends protected a climb much 


better than Lockwood’s old-fashioned 
Hexentrics) were scrounged from other 
climbers. As for belayers, I was an obvious 
choice, being ideologically sound. The 
only snag was that my relative poverty 
meant that, like Nyrie, I had no transport. 
Kim Carrigan, however, possessed the 
necessary vehicle and was also curious 
to try Australia’s ‘last great problem’. 

It was a fine February day in 1984 when 
we arrived at the beginning of the walking 
track to the Fortress. After a prolonged 
tussle with the scrub, the cliff suddenly 
towered above the vegetation and there, 
perched on the extremity, was the 
pinnacle with the Passport ceiling in 
unmistakable profile. 

Like Lockwood a decade earlier, we 
stared open-mouthed at the pillar and the 
monumental crack-line. I shuddered at the 
sight of the offwidth, for I had rashly 
promised to lead it. I was saved from 
humiliation by the giant Friend. By pushing 
it ahead of me all the way up the offwidth 
crack, I practically top-roped the entire 
pitch. Thank heavens for technology! 

By the time I had struggled up the first 
pitch, it was mid-afternoon. The belay was 
still in the shade and in such an exposed 
position that it caught every puff of wind. 
From my perch the roof looked absolutely 
preposterous. The lip was actually lower 
than the back of the roof, which meant 
that the climber’s feet would be higher 
than her head! I was secretly relieved that 
it was Nyrie’s lead. 

Guarding the roof-crack was a strenu¬ 


ous layback and fingertip traverse. 
Hanging off the traverse, Nyrie’s feet 
barely touched the overhanging wall 
below, but she managed to plug in a 
Friend and flop on to it. After a rest, she 
headed up on the rope for another try. Her 
hands went into the crack up to her wrists, 
although her boots only went in half-way, 
and she could only manage a few moves 
at a time before resting on the next Friend. 

I lowered her down, only to discover 
that she was too far out in space to reach 
the belay. Luckily Kim managed to reach 
her feet and haul her back on to our 
stance. Kim fared about as well as Nyrie 
on the roof. Disadvantaged with thicker 
hands, but advantaged with greater 
strength, Kim was able to do a few moves 
free before resting on the rope. But he had 
no joy stuffing his hands into tight jams 
and twisting them ferociously to make 
them stick. We had food and camping 
gear in the car in case we decided to stay 
another day, but this was now out of the 
question. 

That year Nyrie took time off from her 
studies and went on a climbing trip to 
Europe, but on returning to Australia she 
had to plunge straight back into another 
term of medicine. By the summer she had 
lost some of her European edge, but in 
spite of that she was still eager to try 
Passport again so we made plans for 
another attempt. Nyrie did marginally 
better than the year before, although she 
was still a long way from a completely free 
ascent. She did make an important dis¬ 
covery, however. By removing her boots, 
she was able to get solid foot-jams up 
to the ankles. 

In 1985 her studies were demanding, 
and after recovering from severe elbow 
tendon injuries and a wrongly-diagnosed 
viral infection, she built a simulated roof- 
crack on her verandah, on which she 
trained several days a week, jamming 
back and forth with a rack of number-two 
Friends dangling from her harness. 

Nyrie could barely wait to get out on to 
the rocks again. Steve Monks, a British 



climber, accepted our invitation to join the 
expedition to the Fortress. 

Back at the pinnacle I was once more 
on the familiar belay below the roof. Nyrie 
seconded me, and then carefully taped up 
both hands and feet to minimize skin 
abrasion from the roof. Just as she was 
starting, Steve appeared on rappell at the 
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Grading Rockclimbing Difficulty 

Michael Collie 


• RECORDING DETAILS OF NEW CLIMBS. INCLUDING 
a measure of their difficulty, is as important to 
rockclimbers as timing is to sprinters, and 
statistics to cricket fans. Complementing and 
exceeding the achievements of others contributes 
to a sense of community, and progress. Remark¬ 
able consensus exists, with regard to grading, 
between an otherwise often anarchistic fraternity. 
Australia's grading system, devised in the 1960s 
by visionary Sydney climbing phenomenon, John 
Ewbank, is the world’s simplest and most logical. 
The Ewbank system uses whole numbers from 
one upwards. Once established, a climb retains 
its grade. (A climb is graded, initially, by those who 
make the first ascent. This grade is then usually 
quickly confirmed or adjusted according to 
consensus among those repeating it.) Climbs 
significantly harder than previous ones are given 
new grades. Currently the hardest climb in 
Australia is graded 32. Grades for the difficulty 
of leading a climb exist for the benefit of 
subsequent ascensionists, who can then choose 
a climb outside their experience yet within their 
capabilities. 

Difficulty is influenced by many factors includ¬ 
ing the complexity of movement and/or route¬ 
finding, availability of rests, perceived danger, and 
level of skill and exertion required. Climbs of 
similar grade may be continuously demanding, 
have only a short difficult section, or be physically 
easy but psychologically taxing. Climbers gen¬ 
erally consider daring or bold leading to be more 
satisfying and admirable than well-protected 
leading. (Following a climb is considered safer and 
easier.) Potentially dangerous climbing, such as 
climbing with little possibility of obtaining pro¬ 
tection, is harder than weil-safeguarded climbing 
of the same technical standard. Safety equipment 
innovations encourage more difficult climbs, 
illustrating the overwhelmingly psychological 
nature of climbing’s challenge. 

Style is almost as important a consideration as 
grade when comparing performances of climbers. 
Competition between climbers is intense, yet not 
often brought into the open. Climbing a route in 


a single continuous push without prior knowledge, 
practice, or resting on protective equipment—a 
flashed ascent—is considered the purest style, 
apart, of course, from on-sight, unroped soloing. 
(Inspection and practice from abseil, or resting on 
protective equipment, reduces the difficulty of a 

While the 'grade of a climb is generally 
permanent, the acceptable style in which it is 
climbed may change. This is because overall 
expectations rise with increases in difficulty 
achieved at the forefront of climbing. Climbers of 
the highest grades often excuse themselves from 
the vigorous ethical standards accepted 
throughout the lower grades. What is considered 
acceptable for, say, grade 25 may be unaccept¬ 
able for grade 20. A multi-day siege of a grade 
20 climb would, today, be considered absurd, but 
such behaviour is common above grade 25. As 
general standards rise, so do the grades at which 
dubious practices are considered ‘fair go’. 

Individuals may find different types of climbing 
(cracks or faces, strenous climbing or delicate 
climbing) more or less difficult according to their 
experience, preference and anatomy. 

Grade 1-4. Scrambling. Many people are 
happy to climb unroped at this standard. 

5-9. Competent beginners can lead at this 
standard during their first week-end of instruction. 

10-14. Well within the reach of any able- 
bodied, interested, and persistent person, 

15-19. Level of casual but enthusiastic recrea¬ 
tional climber. Body weight frequently on arms. 

20-24. Limit of keen week-end climber with 
limited mid-week training. Wiry, athletic build 
important. 

25-29. Substantial and constant daily training 
and/or climbing necessary. Ascents of this 
standard are often achieved only after practising 
and repeatedly falling from difficult sequences. 

30-f. Several years full-time devotion, spec¬ 
ific training, and dedicated life-style. Motivation for 
an Olympic order of achievement necessary. 
Several days of practice from abseil or top rope is 
considered normal. • 


lip of the roof, armed with his camera. He 
had found a way to solo up (at grade 17!) 
the back of the pinnacle, up through an 
unexplored maze of deep chimneys and 
tottering blocks. He became quite excited 
when he saw the roof at close quarters. 

Meanwhile, Nyrie, as on previous 
attempts, was having trouble moving from 
the overhanging finger-traverse into the 
roof-crack. The first few hand-jams were 
tight, even for her, and it was desperate 
changing mode from slightly overhung to 
worse than horizontal! She rested on the 
rope and removed her boots. Barefoot, 
she continued across the roof. She looked 
much stronger than in previous years. 
Perhaps this time she could do it. 

In the late afternoon, Nyrie and I 
rappelled off, while Steve Jumared back 
to the top of the pinnacle and repositioned 
his rappell rope over a new route between 
Passport and the dividing chasm. He 
spent most of the walk back to the car 
musing on how many bolts his climb 
would need, before deciding it could be 
done British-style, without any. 


It was afternoon by the time Nyrie and 
I had prussiked our rope and reached the 
belay under the roof. On this attempt, she 
managed for the first time to get 
established in the roof without any falls. 
She kept going, slowly getting closer to the 
lip. There she put in her last number-two 
Friend, tried to push on, but pumped out 
and snatched the Friend instead. It was 
by far her best effort, and Steve and I 
cheered. Suddenly, success seemed to be 
within her grasp. 

We awoke the next morning to the 
sound of rain drizzling on the tent fly. The 
southern Grampians weather patterns are 
infamous. In the end, we threw our wet 
gear into the car for a soggy drive home. 

We spent three fine days climbing at 
Mt Arapiles before the weather settled in 
the south and we could return to the 
Fortress. Nyrie was inspired, and ‘bopped’ 
up the track into the pinnacle. I nominated 
myself as photographer this time, leaving 
Steve to belay Nyrie. They Jumared up the 
rope which we had previously fixed, while 
I reclined on top of a large, pointy boulder. 


I was just dozing off when I heard an 
encouraging shout from Steve. Nyrie was 
at the lip of the roof and had got there 
without a fall! She hung from hand- and 
foot-jams for a second, psyching up for the 
crux. She looked a bit like a mythical rock 
nymph, naked but for pink lycra tights and 
harness. I snatched up my camera—too 
late! She had pulled over the lip and was 
cruising up the easy wall above. 

On the belay ledge, she stopped, 
panting but jubilant. After six days of 
attempts over three years, and months of 
verandah training, Nyrie had at last over¬ 
come one of the largest ceilings in Aus¬ 
tralia, and certainly the most notorious. It 
was an outstanding achievement. 

Weighted with a rucksack, big-fisted 
Steve aided and cursed his way across the 
ceiling. He made it without mishap, and 
led on through toward the summit. Part¬ 
way up the last pitch, he found an old 
crusty bottle sitting on a ledge. Inside 
was a scrap of paper on which was pen¬ 
cilled a message, left during the Friend/ 
Lockwood ascent, promising a $500 
reward to the first person who climbed the 
roof free! (To date Nyrie has been unable 
to extract her reward.) 

Steve and Nyrie reached the top in the 
late afternoon. Nyrie bounced around, full 
of ‘summit joy', while Steve pragmatically 
rigged the abseil ropes. 

We straggled along the walking track 
towards camp, arguing vigorously about 
Nyrie’s decision to grade the route 28. She 
contended that Passport was probably the 
only route in the world that she could ever 
climb that others might find as hard as 
grade 28. Nevertheless, this was an 
unprecedented departure from conven¬ 
tion, which states that one must grade a 
route according to how difficult one found 
it, despite individual advantages. I antici¬ 
pated the controversy which was sure to 
erupt from Nyrie’s decision. 

In Wild no 20 it was described as grade 
‘24-28, depending on the climber’s hand 
size’, and Australia’s rock star, Kim 
Carrigan, announced his intention to 
repeat the climb and to downgrade it to 
26. Sadly, the opportunity did not arise 
before he departed for Europe, and the 
route still awaits a second free ascent. • 


Apology: Miss Nyrie Dodd 

The 1987 edition of Rock, a publication of 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd, currently in 
circulation, contains certain references, in 
a cartoon, to Nyrie Dodd. It was not our 
intention that the cartoon impute any slur 
on the reputation of any person and Nyrie 
Dodd in particular. The cartoon had no 
basis in fact whatsoever. 

Rather, the cartoon was intended to 
make light of the way male egos have 
been dented by Nyrie Dodd’s significant 
achievement in being the first person to 
free climb Passport to Insanity. 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd sincerely 
apologises to Nyrie Dodd for any distress 
caused to her as a result of the publication 
in question. 
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The Six Foot Track 

A classic Blue Mountains walk; with Roger Lembit 




• PASSING FROM KATOOMBA TO THE BLUE 
Mountains the Six Foot Track is one of the oldest 
walking tracks in New South Wales. It was 
originally constructed as a bridle track to 
encourage tourists to travel through Katoomba 
to the Jenolan Caves, rather than starting from 
Victoria or Bathurst. The journey from Katoom¬ 
ba on horseback took an average of eight hours, 
and was popular with riders and walkers alike. 
With the advent of the motor car, use of the 
track declined, although bushwalking clubs 
continued to use it regularly. 

The upper part of the track, down a scenic 
rainforest gully known as Nellies Glen, was 
ruthlessly damaged by the New South Wales 
Public Works Department when bulldozing soil 
in an attempt to build a fire track down the gully. 
Other sections of the original track were obli¬ 
terated by fire-track construction, reducing 
much of the track’s charm and appeal to 
bushwalkers. 

Following years of agitation by the Federation 
of Bushwalking Clubs, the Crown Lands Office, 
using funds from the Community Employment 
Programme, has upgraded and signposted the 
track, and negotiated legal access for bush- 
walkers, as the track passes through private 
property. 

The walk from Katoomba to the caves is a 
leisurely three-day walk, although fit walkers 
could complete the trip easily in one-and-a-half 
or two days. 

Maps. The Crown Lands Office has produced 
a handy, pocket-size brochure on the track, 
which includes a good, annotated map. The 
1:25,000 topographic maps Katoomba, Jenolan 
and Hampton, produced by the Central Mapping 
Authority, cover the route. The Katoomba 
1:100,000 sheet, published by the Division of 
National Mapping, adequately covers the route 
and avoids the need to purchase three maps 
for the one trip. Unfortunately both the Hampton 
1:25,000 and the Katoomba 1:100,000 sheets 
show a section of the former track which is no 
longer a legal access route, cutting through 
paddocks and across fence-lines. 

Access. The track starts at the Explorers 
Tree, supposedly marked by Blaxland, Lawson 
and Wentworth during their trip across the Blue 
Mountains in 1813, 2.5 kilometres west of 
Katoomba along the Great Western Highway. 
At Jenolan Caves the track finishes near Caves 
House, after passing Carlotta Arch. Transport 
back to Mt Victoria can be arranged with bus 
companies, and hitch-hiking is generally good. 
Intermediate pick-up points for those with cars 
are the Megalong Valley Road about half a day 
from Katoomba, and the Jenolan Caves Road 
at the top of the Black Range one-and-a-half to 
two days out of Katoomba. 

The walk. Follow the signposted track along 
dirt roads from the Explorers Tree to Nellies 
Glen. The track then descends steeply over a 
series of steps through Nellies Glen. The 
damage caused by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment is soon passed, and a glade of rainforest 
is entered. Do not cut corners on this section 


It's easier than walkingi A laid-back bushwalker 
cruises Coxs River in flood. Roger Lembit 
or erosion will further degrade this gully. 

The track crosses a couple of small creeks, 
and soon flattens out, sidling along the southern 
side of Megalong Creek. Walkers should be 
wary of drinking water from creeks in the 
vicinity, as they are generally polluted. It is 
necessary to carry all water on this part of the 
trip. 

A fire road passed on the left leads to two 
routes through cliffs back to Katoomba. The 
road itself ends at the base of Dixons Ladders, 
a steep set of iron ladders constructed as part 


of the Fish River Water Supply System. The 
popular Narrow Neck rockclimbing area is in 
this vicinity, with its notorious overnight shelter, 
the Psyn Cave. A rough, partly overgrown track 
leads off this road to the north about 1 kilometre 
from the Six Foot Track, and heads through the 
cliffline via the Devils Hole. 

On returning to the main track, farmland is 
soon reached. Just before crossing Megalong 
Creek the Six Foot Track leaves the fire road 
which it has been following, and heads through 
paddocks to reach the Megalong Valley Road. 
The Old Ford Reserve, an overnight camping 
ground, lies a short distance to the north on 
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THEY ALL HAVE ONE THING 







IN A WORD...GORE-TEX 
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DIARY 2001. Karrimor Rucsac Technology 
continues to climb and conquer earth... 



.. and other worlds. 


It Is not inconceivable to 
imagine that Karrimor Rucsacs 
maY one day sit on the backs of 
adventurers as the picture 
above fills their experience. 
Such is man's spirit of 
adventure. 

It is the commitment to this 
spirit that has kept Karrimor 
equipment in the hearts and 
minds of adventurers for over 
25 years. 

But for now .... come back 
down to earth and discover 
what Karrimor has achieved in 
its latest range of Rucsacs. 

Using today's technology to its 
fullest, Karrimor continues to 
help man explore and conquer 
his environment. The list of 
Karrimor equipped expeditions, 
covering the entire spectrum of 
geographical challenges and 
climate extremes is impressive. 
Read about them in the 
Karrimor Rucsac Guide. 
FEATURES 

Virtually all Karrimor Rucsacs 
have been improved. Some 
have new features like 



waterproof liners, double 
stitched body seams - and there 
are new fabrics and new 
colours. 


JAGUARS 

S.A.1 - Self adjust back system, 
adjustable to back length. 
Anatomic curved suspension 
system. Detachable waterproof 
liners (S85 model). Double 
stitched body seams. KS lOOe 
fabric with life-time guarantee. 
Multifunctional accessory 
patches and lots more. Models 
S65, S70, S75, S85. 




PANTHER 

Size tolerant back system. 
Anatomic harness and well 
padded lumbar and hip belts 
manufactured in supersoft 
fabric. New Concorde style flap 
with double buckle fastening 
and mesh Kangaroo pouch". 
Large size pockets with easy zip 
access. Models 2,3,4. 
CONDOR 

S.A.2 - Self adjust back 
system, adjustable to 
back length and hip 
girth. Anatomic curved 
harness system - low 
pressure conical 
hipbelt, diamond 
shaped lumbar pad. 

Double stitched and 
taped seams. 

Removable inner 
security pouch. 


FABRICS 

Karrimor Fabric Technology is 
famous the world over. 
Development of the Karrimor 
KS 1 OOe fabric has produced 
the ultimate Rucsac material - 
which Karrimor guarantee for 
life. No other manufacturer has 
been able to match it. Other 
Karrimor fabrics such as Kb 
940 carry a five year guarantee. 

COLOURS 

Probably the widest choice of 
colours of any range of rucsacs. 
You're bound to 
find just the right 
combination for 
you. 

THE FREE 
KARRIMOR 
RUCSAC GUIDE 

Beautifully printed 
in colour. It's 
yours free if you 
send the coupon. 




* 
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JAGUAR E 

S.A.1 - Adjustable back system 
with some models to cater for 
small adults and young people 
in Kb 940 fabric with 5 year 
guarantee. Models E53, E54, 
E55, E65, E66. 


attachment facilities. KS - lOOe 
fabric with lifetime guarantee. 
Waterproof liner on selected 
model. Models 65,75 and 85. 


korr/mdr 


lb Karrimor Pty Ltd, PO Box 198, Botany, NSW 2019 
Please rush me the latest Karrimor Rucsac Catalogue. 

My main interests are: 

□ Bushwalking/camping □ Climbing 

□ Cycle Tburing □ Other (Specify) 

Name. 

Address. 

. Postcode. 











Bushwalking Near 
Melbourne and Sydney 

Sandra Bardwell surveys the best day walks 


Wild Activities Survey 



• MOST WILD READERS PROBABLY ASSOCIATE 
real bushwalking with large, remote National 
Parks and wilderness areas. However, such 
places are not always within easy reach during 
the week-ends to which much of our walking 
has to be confined. On the other hand, day 
walks do not provide the sense of ‘getting away 
from it all’ that even two-day trips give. Yet, 
thanks to far-sighted conservationists and even 
government officials of yesteryear, there are, 
miraculously it seems, several near-natural 
parks and reserves which are readily acces¬ 
sible from Sydney and from Melbourne. 

To give substance to this claim, the following 
survey covers bushland areas which are within 
two hours’ drive of the centre of each of the two 
cities. Generally, only those areas have been 
included in which there is scope for a walk of 
at least 12 kilometres. Although distance is not 
the sole or even the main determinant of the 
quality of a walk, it is important in areas where 
most of the walking is on tracks, as is the case 
for those in this survey. Several interesting 
parks and reserves have been omitted for one 
or more of the following reasons: size, scope 
for longish walks, and lack of naturalness. 
Nevertheless, they do offer good opportunities 
for short walks especially suitable for beginners. 

In Sydney these are: Davidson State Rec¬ 
reation Area, Sydney Harbour National 
Park, and the Benownie Track in the Berowra 
Creek valley; for Melbourne: Dandenong 
Ranges, French Island, Macedon Ranges- 
Cobaw area, Mornington Peninsula (Cape 
Schanck Coastal Park and Nepean State Park), 
Mt Disappointment State Forest, Warrandyte 
State Park and You Yangs Forest Park. 

Equipment to carry on day walks: small 
rucksack (about 20 litres capacity); large plastic 
bag as waterproof liner; waterproof jacket with 
hood; spare warm clothes (according to 
season); hat and sunglasses in summer; food 
and drink; first-aid kit; notebook, pen and/or 
pencil; map, compass, track notes; public 
transport timetable (if relevant); camera, 
binoculars (optional). 

The clothing you wear will depend on the 
season and the location of the walk, but should 
be comfortable and loose fitting. Heavy boots 
are not necessary, though many people prefer 
the ankle support given by lightweight boots. 
Sydney walkers, however, are generally dedi¬ 
cated wearers of sandshoes or joggers. 

Safety. Leave details of the route of your 
walk, including an escape route if available, 
estimated time of return, and the number and 
names of the people in your party, with a 
responsible person (friend, family member, or 
park ranger). Do not forget to let that person 
know when you return. Clubs have special 
procedures for checking on the return of parties 
and for instigating searches; all members 
should be familiar with this system. 


Walking tracks in Sydney’s Royal National Park. Barry 
Slade 

Check the local weather forecast before 
setting out and be prepared for any predicted 
changes. 

The widely recommended minimum safe size 
of a walking group is three people, but many 


experienced walkers find great pleasure and 
satisfaction in solo walking. 

References 

50 Day Walks Near Melbourne by Sandra 
Bardwell (Anne O’Donovan, 1984, RRP $8.95). 
National Parks of Victoria by Sandra Bardwell 
(Gregory’s, 1985, RRP $14.95). 

Park Walks Near Melbourne by Sandra Bardwell 
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The compass destined to 
be as indispensible as 
your Swiss Army knife. 

Unrivalled quality, • accuracy, 
versatility and ease of use aside, 
Recta compasses are downright 
handy in the bush. Recta features 
include: • Rugged construction 

• Integral protective sliding housing 

• Rotating, transparent, fluid- 
dampened compass capsule with 
integrated prism lenses • Bright 
rapid-reading increments • Cord 
lanyard • Magnetic declination 
adjustment • Inclinometer and 
theodolite functions for trigonometric 
calculations and estimating gradients 
and relative altitude. Look for the 
familiar Swiss Army 

shield, your 



Trade enquiries: Richards McCallum Pty Ltd, PO Box 14, 
Abbotsford. Victoria 3067.'(03) 419 4211. 


(^jowe 



We know Lowe 
Drop in some time 
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Walks Near Melbourne 



Walks Near Sydney 



(Victorian National Parks Association, 1985, 
RRP $8.95). 

A Field Guide to the National Parks of Victoria 
by Alan Fairley (Rigby, 1982, RRP $21.95). 
National Parks of New South Wales (Gregory’s, 
1984, RRP $12.95). 

Exploring the Blue Mountains by Meredith 
Hungerford and J Kay Donald (Kangaroo Press, 
1984, RRP $9.95). 

Paddy Pall in's Bushwalking and Camping by 
Tim Lamble (Paddy Pallin, eleventh edition 1985, 
RRP $11.95). 

Walk, Melbourne Bushwajkers’ annual maga¬ 
zine, which includes track notes for day walks 
near Melbourne. 

The Walker, Melbourne Walking Club's annual 


magazine, which includes track notes for day 
walks near Melbourne. 

A Guide to Bushwalking Book 1, Blue Mountains 
and the South Coast area by Vincent Oerle- 
mans (Cosmorama Press, 1984). 

Treks in New South Wales 10 Long Walks in 
National Parks by Neil Paton (Kangaroo Press, 
1986, RRP $7.95). 

How to See the Blue Mountains by Jim Smith 
(Second Back Row Press, 1984, RRP $5.95). 
100 Walks in New South Wales by Tyrone 
Thomas (Hill of Content, second edition 1983, 
RRP $8.95). 

Sources of information 
Melbourne 

Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands, 
























240 Victoria Parade, East Melbourne, Vic 3002, 
(03) 651 4111; and 601 Bourke Street, Mel¬ 
bourne, Vic 3000, (03) 617 9222. 

Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs, GPO Box 
815F, Melbourne, Vic 3001. 


Map Sales Centre, 35 Spring Street, Melbourne, 
Vic 3000, (03) 651 3029 (for all official topo- 



government); (03) 654 5311 (country services 
—private). 

Sydney 

Central Mapping Authority, Panorama Avenue, 
Bathurst, NSW 2795, (063) 31 5344 (for 
1:25,000 and 1:50,000 series maps). 


Crown Lands Office, 23-33 Bridge Street, 
Sydney, NSW 2000, (02) 20 579 (for sales of 



NSW 2001; (03) 234 1567. 

National Parks and Wildlife Service of NSW, 189 
Kent Street, Sydney, NSW 2000; Box N189, 
Grosvenor Street PO, Sydney, NSW 2001, 
(02) 237 6500; the Service publishes many 
leaflets, including the invaluable Parks by Public 
Transport which covers all of the State except 
for the Sydney district, and details of^public 
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POST-REVOLUTION PACKS 

LEADING YOUR BACK TO THE FUTURE 


BETTER PROTECTION 

The bag rim is upswept 
under the top cover. 
Full-length liner bag with 
Expedition 2 

BETTER DESIGN 

Clean bags, zero snags. 
Add on anything with our 
modular pocket mountings 
BETTER FABRIC 

Core-spun canvas; hi-tech 
finished, stronger, lighter, 
waterproof, colourfast, 
unique to Wilderness 
Equipment packs (Cordura 
models also available) 
BETTER MADE 
Heavy core-spun thread, 
double-stitched, taped 
seams, unrivalled water¬ 
tightness, bartacked stress 
points, Cordura reinforced 



MADE FOR YOU 

Each model comes in 
4 fully graded sizes. 

Select your pack and hip 
harness exactly. A custom 
pack, forget adjustments 


Two-density laminated 
foams, progressively 
curved, adjustable for build, 
tough, absorbent fabric, 
superb comfort 



Our offset-cross frame can 
hold the shape you give it. 
Select unmatched 
ventilation when needed 
HIP HARNESS 
Squat, supported lumbar 
pad and directionally stiff 
wings distribute load 
perfectly. Our unique 
articulation assures 
dynamic freedom 


Expedition 2 


Expedition 1 


AUSTRALIAN EXCELLENCE - MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 



Adventure Camping 
Caving Equipment 
Eastwood Camping 
Jolly Swagman 
Mountain Designs 
Outsports 
Paddy Pallin 
The Wilderness Shop 
Thor/Paddy Pallin 
Torre Mountaincraft 
Wilderness Equipment 
Wild Country 
Young’s Outdoor Gear 


Townsville 

Sydney 

Sydney 

Hobart 

Perth, Adelaide 

Melbourne 

Hobart 

Melbourne 

Adelaide 

Brisbane 

North Fremantle 

Canberra 



The new packs from 
Wilderness Equipment. 
Affordably priced, 
they make a lot of sense. 

More information? 
Write to the manufacturer: 
Wilderness Equipment 
PO Box 83, Fremantle, 
Western Australia 6160 
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Travel if forever glamorously portrayed as 
iting, adventurous, enjoyable, stimulating and 
nantic. 

And who would disagree that touring round 
■ope, travelling from Atlantic to Pacific across 
States or trekking to the Himalayas, doesn't 
'e all these qualities — and more? 

The reality, however can be very different 
m the dream. Gone is the freedom trip so 

erly anticipated, to he replaced by endless toil ’ ‘ \ 

h cumbersome baggage. _ 

A Berghaus study of the ever-changing needs 
he modern traveller has highlighted the severe 
itations of conventional luggage and illustrated . y,,. 

need for rugged, versatile, convertible travel f ./ 

The Berghaus Mustang Range has been designed for use 
unctional luggage, smart enough for acceptance at hotels, \ 
a few simple adjustments instantly transform each pack into 
ill technical rucsac suitable for treks over the world's most difficult terrain. 


From the versatile Mustang 25 day pack~which is 
easily converted to a small suitcase, school or inflight 
bag, to the Mustang A80, large enough to contain all 
you'll need for an extended period of travel away 
from home, there's a variety of options to suit every 
requirement. 

Mustang — now you're really moving! 


t Write now for your free colour brochure and 
details of your nearest Berghaus Stockists to: 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 
Jnit 14F, Hordern Place, Camperdown, NSW 2050 


BERGHAUS LIMITED, 34 Dean Street, Newcastle 
upon Tyne NEl IPG England. 





Inflatable Craft 


IH/ikl Bear Sumy 


Rafts, canoes and kayaks; Yvonne McLaughlin blows ’em up 


a familiar sight on rivers and laki 

srrSKrs 

As the popularity of 'infiatables’ has 
increased, so has the range and availability of 
such craft. The familiar, orange, two-person 
‘rubber ducky’, immortalized by the number of 
people who ‘ran’ the Franklin River in them, is 
now the poor relation in the range of inflatable 
craft available. 

Uses. Inflatable rafts are most commonly 

design, paddling on flat water can be hard work 
and progress slow. The exception, of course, 
is when an outboard motor is attached, and in 
such cases they are very practical on flat water. 
Because of their shape, inflatable canoes and 
kayaks are more manoeuvrable and easier to 
paddle on both flat water and white water. 

The range of manoeuvrability between 
different designs in the raft, canoe or kayak 
category is much less than between the 
different categories. The number of people on 
board, their level of paddling skill, and the type 
of water being paddled, will all have a bearing 
on manoeuvrability. Also, a paddler’s expect¬ 
ations will influence his or her perception of a 
boat’s manoeuvrability, and this introduces a 
degree of subjectivity into the assessment. 

y, the manoeuvrability rating given 


in the accompanying table is a general guide 
only. 

Inflatable craft are generally comfortable to 
paddle, and suppliers have indicated a high 
level of comfort for the craft surveyed. However, 
it should be remembered that comfort, like 
manoeuvrability, is a subjective matter! 

Rafts can be very forgiving in white water and 
consequently are often used by people on water 
which they would not otherwise paddle. The size 
of the craft generally determines the standard 
of water that can be safely paddled, although 
the acquisition of paddling skills increases the 
scope of venues. For example, the two-person 
DMH Panther is a practical raft in up to grade- 
three-standard white water, but would tend to 
be swamped in big water. However, the large 
(nine-person) Avon Scout rafts are used by 
commercial river operators on Tasmania’s 
Franklin River and Queensland’s Herbert River 
in very big water. Similar rafts are also used on 
the big-water sections of the Green and 
Colorado Rivers in the USA. 

The ‘carrying capacity’ given in the 
accompanying table is a guide only, and 
indicates the number of people with full 
camping gear who can be carried in comfort. 
Different users have different requirements in 
terms of gear to be carried, whether they like 
plenty of room to move about the raft, and so 
on, and allowances should be made for this. 

Safety. Most of the craft surveyed contained 
at least three fl< 


in the event of a puncture the boat will remain 
afloat and manoeuvrable. All the craft had 
several grab-lines attached to them. These are 





and for swimmers to 


rafts also had foot-straps for extra security. The 
Metzeler canoes were the only canoes with 
knee straps, giving them a very professional 
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macpac 

•flows with your body 



When you walk, your back 
hinges at the waist and moves 
independently of your hips. 

On other harness systems, the 
hipbelt is rigidly attached to 
the pack, severely restricting 
your natural body movement. 

The unique MACPAC 


hipbelt is centrally pivoted, so 
it sits perfectly still on your 
hips, freely bearing weight, 
while the pack sits snugly on 
your back, following its every 
move. 

Unrestricted movement... 
Maximum comfort. 



macpac 






*"Tvattab' e - 


There’s not much we don’t know about 
inflatable canoes and river rafts. We design 
and import Dolphins, Otters, Sprites and 14- 
and 15-foot river rafts. Enquiries from 
outfitters, river guides and white-water ad¬ 
dicts welcome: 


59 Woolley Street • Dickson • ACT 2062 
Phone (062) 47 4539 • Telex AA 62614 


compact. 

Please send me information. 

Name. 

Address. 


Waves Overseas Pty Ltd 
142 Victoria Road, Gladesville, 
NSW 2111. Ph (02) 817 1309, 817 1333 


Most of the craft had inflatable ribbed floors, 
making them firmer and less slippery, as well 
as helping to reduce wear from underfloor 
impacts. Inflatable floors also provide the 
paddler with protection from impact and cold. 
They also help to give the craft directional 
stability. Some of the larger rafts had a timber 
floor in addition to an inflatable one. 

Construction. Some of the materials listed 
in the accompanying table are brand names. 
However, all the craft surveyed are made out 
of synthetic hydrocarbon polymers with ultra¬ 
violet inhibitors and can be expected to give 
long life. 

There are wide variations in the quality of the 
different craft and their price reflects this. The 
old adage 'you only get what you pay for’ is as 
true with inflatable craft as with anything else. 
However, all manufacturers guarantee their 
product. The guarantee period varies, with the 
most common being between nine months and 
two years. 

Extras. These, whether they are separate 
accessories or an integral part of the boat 
design, help to make the boat more comfortable 
andfor its use more convenient. With some 
craft, extras are included in the overall price. 
With others, there is an additional charge for 
extras not inherent in the boat design. 

The desirability of the extras depends very 
much on the purchaser’s intended use of the 
craft. However, a repair kit and pump, which are 
essential, are included as standard equipment 
on most boats. 

Care and maintenance. All inflatable craft 
should be kept out of the sun when not in use. 
Heat on an inflated boat will expand the air 
inside, putting extra pressure on the seams. 
Although all craft contain an ultra-violet inhibitor, 
prolonged exposure to the sun (whether the 
craft is inflated or not) causes the synthetic 
fibres to deteriorate. Most suppliers have 
indicated that repairs are fairly easy, but it 
should be remembered that many repairs would 
be carried out on the river bank, without the 
benefit of work-bench facilities. An inflatable 
which is well cared for and properly repaired 
should give many years of good use. 

Air mattresses have not been listed in the 
accompanying table as they are a very simple 
‘craft’, and do not lend themselves to much 
variation. They are great fun to ‘paddle’, whether 
shooting rapids or drifting down a lazy river. 
They can be a very useful accessory when 
carried on a raft or canoe. Air mattresses are 
lightweight and make an excellent floor for 
cheaper rafts which do not have an inflatable 
floor incorporated in their design. They can also 
be used for seats, in or out of boats, and as 
sleeping mats at night. In fact one’s imagination 
is the only limitation on their use! 

Air mattresses are widely available from 
disposal stores, department stores and camp¬ 
ing shops. They vary in price from about $15 
upwards, with quality bearing a direct relation¬ 
ship to price. 

Because of their easy handling, versatility, 
comfort, light weight and small size (when 
deflated), inflatable craft have wide applicability 
in a variety of water conditions and are likely 
to enjoy continuing popularity. The accompany¬ 
ing table is a guide to help you choose the most 
appropriate means of paddling on air. • 

Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contributors in Wild no 7) is Wild s 
Contributing Editor for canoeing. She has been paddling for 
nine years and is an instructor with the Victorian Board of 
Canoe Education. 
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macpac 

loves the fain 



Don't let the rain spoil your 
fun. MACPAC makes the most 
waterproof rucksacs around. 

The secret is AzTec, a 
specialised pack fabric 
designed to satisfy MACPAC’S 
unique demands for weather 
proofness and durability. 


AzTec is a tightly woven 
blend of polyester and cotton, 
treated with a highly effective 
waterproofing solution. This 
solution is absorbed right into 
the fabric, creating a degree of j 
waterproofness that other pack 
fabrics cannot match. 



macpac 


■ You will find Tri-Shield 
by looking for this label. 

Tri-Shield is a double- 
coated, 420 denier 
medium-tenacity nylon 
pack fabric. An excep¬ 
tionally high tear- 
strength ensures its 
durability and long life. Tri-Shield 
has been researched and developed 
specifically for harsh climatic 
conditions. 

Tri-Shield has an external 
hydrophobic finish with excellent 
resistance to oil and grease 
contamination. Tri-Shield fabric can 
be washed in mild detergents. The 
inside surface is double-coated with a 
waterproof layer of polyurethane. 

This unique combination of finishes 
results in pack cloth giving high 
performance and excellent protection. 



Take it to the limit 


On your doorstep! 



The world’s last 
frontier...PNG! 


Travel in Papua New Guinea 
offers a wild diversity of sights 
and experiences that cannot be 
matched. Pacific Expeditions 
have been operating in Papua 
New Guinea for five years and 
have developed tours and trips 
for all levels of fitness, and to 
suit all tastes. 

Highlands and 
Islands (2 weeks) Trekking 
the highlands, staying on a 
remote tropical volcanic island. 
Sepik Safari (1 week) 

By motorised dug-out canoe to 
the surprises of the Sepik River. 
Kokoda Trail (12 days) 
The backpacker’s ultimate walk. 
Solomon Seas 
Expedition (2 weeks) 
Sailing on ocean-going 
outriggers in the remote 
Louisade Archipelago. 

Papua Adventure 
(9 days) Trekking, rafting, 
sailing and an island stay. 

These trips can be taken as 
single packages or as part of a 
total tour at special rates. For 
further information, rates, trip 
dates etc write now to: 


Pacific Expeditions 

PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 
Papua New Guinea 
Phone 25 7803 
Telex NE 23465 




















This, the most 
comprehensive 
wilderness 
first aid course | 
ever offered in 
Australia, aims | 
to provide 
participants 
with a basic knowledge of life-support 
systems in remote settings. Five-day 
courses and week-end seminars are run 
by visiting Canadian expert Chuck 
Samuels. Book early, as places are 
limited. Presented by Wilderness 
Expeditions in the interests of safer 
wilderness travel. Call us now for a 
brochure. 

Wilderness 
Expeditions 

100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 



OUTDOOR VENTURES 
GEELONG 
The Outdoor 
Recreation Specialists 

• CANOEING 

• BUSHWALKING 

• CROSS COUNTRY SKIINQ, 

• ROCKCLIMBING 

• CYCLE TOURING 

• CAMP-OUTS 

• GOLD PANNING SAFARI 



FOR YOUR SPECIALIST 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT, 
CLOTHING AND ADVENTURE 
TRAVEL BOOKINGS 
Shop 11, Pakington Arcade, 
Pakington Street, Geelong West, 
Phone (052) 22 4949 or 43 9487 (AH) 


Dave Bulman’s introduction to the bush was 
through Scouting, first as a Scout, then as a 
leader. Aware of the spiritual importance of 
nature, Dave has directed his photography 
toward capturing a sense of unity with the 
natural environment. His concern for wild 
places has led to the philosophy that nature is 
important in its own right. Dave recently began 
studying botany, in relation to environmental 
projects, and he is particularly interested in the 
factors that influence and disturb plant 
communities. Over the last ten years he has 
also photographed various wildflowers of 
Victoria. 

Grant Da Costa is an enthusiastic bushwalker, 
ski tourer and canoeist. His photographs have 
appeared in numerous wilderness diaries and 
calendars. He has walked and travelled 
throughout Australia, including such places as 
the Kimberleys, Cape York and the Simpson 
Desert. These interests led to him becoming the 
first Director of the Victorian National Parks 
Association. Grant is now a freelance writer, 
and is currently producing a bushwalking and 
tourist book on East Gippsland. 

Blair Harrison is 32 years old and works as a 
technical officer for CSIRO in Sydney. He 
started skiing five years ago just to try it once, 
and next year plans to ski in the Victorian high 
country. When he is not skiing he spends time 
sailing, preferring long offshore races. 

Julia James is the doyenne of Australian 
expedition caving and mentor of Australian 
expedition cavers, with over a quarter of a 
century of caving experience. Julia has a PhD 
in inorganic chemistry from the University of 
London, and is now a senior lecturer at the 
University of Sydney. She has studied cave 
water chemistry, hydrology and geomorphology, 
and is world renowned for her work on foul air 
in caves. Her publication output is staggering, 
as is her organizational capacity which has led 
to many highly acclaimed expeditions. In a 
generally male-dominated sport Julia has 
established herself as a competent performer, 
an outstanding leader and an inspiration to all 
aspiring cavers, especially women. 




Louise Shepherd was born in Adelaide in 1958. 
At the age of 20, after crashing her hang-glider, 
she embarked on a career of rockclimbing. By 
28 she had travelled round the world three 



times and had climbed in 11 countries. Louise 
recently accepted sponsorship from leading 
Australian outdoor gear specialists, Paddy 
Pallin, and has been actively product-testing 
since then. When not travelling, she lives in 
Natimuk, western Victoria, climbing, writing 
articles, taking photos, and film-making. Her 
favourite food is porridge. 


Alan Warild is one of the world’s most 
accomplished sporting cavers. His remarkable 
solo exploits into the world’s deepest caves are 
unmatched and few have been repeated. He 
has been a leading figure and driving force 



behind Australian expeditions to New Zealand 
and Papua New Guinea over the last ten years. 
Alan joined American cavers in Mexico, and 
recently the French in Austria and Algeria. 
Returning always with new-found techniques 
and developing his own technical innovations, 
his experience has added to the Australian 
caving scene, and motivated numerous sporting 
cavers, many of whom joined him on the recent 
Australian expeditions to Mexico where they 
discovered more deep caves than any previous 
expedition. 


These notes describe writers and photographers whose first 

conclusion of articles and features by contributors whose work 
has been previously published in Wild include reference to the 
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—designed for the— 
toughest conditions 



Australia and New Zealand 
are amongst the toughest 
environments in the World. 

Our vast wilderness areas 
range from rugged mountains 
to tropical rainforests. This 
extreme range of conditions is 
as unique as our combination 
of outdoor pursuits. So to be 
effective, the equipment we 
use needs to be designed for 
our own environment. 

Most international brands 
are designed for less 


strenuous environments in 
Europe and America. Mostly, 
they're too small, not 
weatherproof, even made in 
Asia. 

Because MACPAC lives 
right here, their equipment is 
specifically designed and 
manufactured for our 
conditions. /4s a result, 
MACPAC is more 
comfortable, more waterproof 
and tougher than any other 
rucksac you'll find anywhere. 


Photo: Rod Turner NSW 



macpac 


N U LLARBOR 

DOWN UNDER 

CAVING EXPEDITIONS 
Explore some of the most 
awesome and extensive caves 
in Australia. Experience the 
thrill of rafting and ‘space 
|ji •' walking’ in lakes as clear as 
crystal, or descending a 
blow-hole! Assist university 
and heritage bodies in fossil 
excavations and Aboriginal 
site recording. No previous 
caving experience is 
required, equipment and 
expert tuition supplied. Join 
us for an adventure that is 
definitely out of the ordinary. 
12 days $825. May 27, 
August 23 1987. 
For bookings and details 
contact: 

OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 

27B Strathalbyn Road, Aldgate, 

South Australia 5154, (08) 339 4899 



Bushwalking, Trekking, 
Cross Country Skiing 
shop at 68 Whitehorse Road, 
Deepdene 3103 (03) 817 4683 

AxSnow 

Ski 

Easy Parking • Sharp Prices 


Let nature 
restore you 

Outdoor Adventures of 
camping and accommodated holidays 
"te most spectacular National Parksfi 
wilderness regions of Queensland v 
New South Wales. ‘ I/®j 

iu can walk through lush rainforest, jKytoi 
) to Cape York or Fraser Island, 
island hop on the Barrier Reef or go ' 1 ■ 

white-water canoeing, scuba diving, 
sailing, backpacking, mountain 
climbing and abseiling. 

“ “er what adventure you 
jr personalized service 
^ ensures comfort, local knowledge an 
nutritious meals often around open 
camp fires (vegetarians catered for). 

For your brochure contact: 

1 Ross Thompson 
Outdoor Adventures i 
1 Murragong Street 
1 Jindalee Brisbane 
* Old 4074 
>4 (07) 376 4589 
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Calendars and Diaries 

A deluge to choose from! 


Remus 


Antarctica 1987 (Colin Monteath, RRP $9.95). 

Australian Waterfalls 1987 Calendar (John 
Piesse, RRP $9.99) Blue Mountains Calendar 
1987 (Lowan and Margaret Turton, RRP $7.00). 
Contemplation 1987 (Peter Ewing, RRP 
$12.50). Victoria’s National Parks Calendar 
1987 (Victorian National Parks Association, RRP 
$7.95). Wilderness Australia 1987 (Robert 
Rankin, RRP $7.95). Wilderness Calendar 
1987 (Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $9.95, or $7.50, 
including post, by mail order from PO Box 245, 
Sandy Bay, Tas 7005). 1987 Wilderness New 
South Wales (Henry Gold, RRP $7.65). 
Wilderness Queensland 1987 (Robert Rankin, 
RRP $7.95). Wilderness Society Calendar 
1987 (Wilderness Society, RRP $9.95). 
Wilderness Victoria 1987 (Robert Rankin, RRP 
$7.95). Wild Places of Australia 1987 (Robert 
Rankin, RRP $7.95). 

Whilst generally not the quality of the Aus¬ 
tralian calendars, horizontal-format Antarctica 
will appeal to aficionados of the far south. 

A new entrant this year, Waterfalls includes 
a reasonable collection of photos taken over a 
good range of locations. 

Another recent entrant, Blue Mountains, will 
no doubt appeal to New South Wales bush- 
walkers with its horizontal-format photos of 
familiar locations, but is not in the class, photo¬ 
graphically or in terms of production, of several 
other calendars reviewed. 

Contemplation remains the only black-and- 
white calendar. Now that its graphics have been 
tidied up it can only be described as a work of 
art, with a price to match! 

Peter Dombrovskis has changed the format 
of the calendar that started it all. His Wilderness 
Calendar is now the largest wilderness 
calendar, and the only one where photos are 
printed on opposite sides of the same sheet. 
The paper quality is such, however, that this 
does not detract from another masterful publi¬ 
cation. 

Of small horizontal format, Victoria’s National 
Parks is a workman-like, if unspectacular, 
publication that should appeal to the natives. 

Wilderness New South Wales is a little 
disappointing, particularly beside the better 
calendars. Some of the photos appear rather 
pale. 

That Robert Rankin is ‘lifting his game’ is 
evident in his latest crop of calendars (four of 
them!). Wilderness Australia has good general 
appeal and evenness of photographic quality. 
Horizontal-format Wild Places is not as impres¬ 
sive photographically. Wilderness Queensland 
is as good a collection of photos of that State’s 
wilderness as you are likely to find, and includes 
some striking scenes, such as that of snow on 
the First Pyramid in Queensland’s Girraween 
National Park. Some of the scenes depicted in 
Wilderness Victoria are scarcely wilderness, 
and the photography is a little mundane. 

The Wilderness Society’s horizontal-format 
calendar is disappointing. The photos are good, 
but hardly memorable. David Tatnall’s misty 
forest photo is an inspiring exception. 

Chris Baxter 


Journey After Dawn by Bill Peascod (Cicerone 
Press, 1985). 

The autobiography of English Lakeland 
rockclimbing pioneer, Bill Peascod, Journey 
After Dawn, was barely completed before 


Wales. Twice a year from 1954 to 1961 he 
visited friends in the Brisbane Bushwalkers, and 
climbed new routes in the Glasshouse 
Mountains and at Mt Maroon, in southern 
Queensland. Of most interest is the information 



Mt Gould, from Lake Elysia, Tasmania. Photo by Peter 
Dombrovskis, reproduced from 1987 Wilderness 
Diary. 

Peascod died of a heart attack whilst climbing 
in Wales. 

Peascod arrived in Australia in 1952, a time 
when Australian rockclimbing had scarcely 
been born. The arrival in this country of a 
leading English exponent of the sport at such 
a time might have been expected to really stir 
things up. However, it was not to be. Peascod, 
a miner by trade, settled in Wollongong, 
’discovered’ painting and became a highly 
acclaimed artist. Along the way he was also 
divorced and remarried, to a young Japanese 
woman whom he met whilst studying in Japan. 
'Those years spanned a multitude of changes 
and events. They saw, as I sensed they might, 
a run-down of my climbing activities. Life 
amongst the Lakeland hills had no equivalent 
for me in Australia. The intimacy of the 
mountains and crags that I'd known in Britain 
disappeared.’ Heat, scrub, distance, the scarcity 
of water, and even the unfamiliar wild life, were 
obstacles, as was the lack of any climbing 
’scene’. 

Nevertheless, on his occasional forays to the 
mountains, Peascod accomplished some signi¬ 
ficant first ascents, including the North-east 
Ridge of Crater Bluff, and the spectacular 
Breadknife in the Warrumbungles, New South 


of Peascod's discovery, in 1954, of Mt Kiera and 
Bombo Quarry as climbing areas. Both areas 
were popular with Wollongong climbers in the 
1980s, but Bombo was recently destroyed by 
construction work on its site. In the mid-1970s 
he went ski touring in the Snowy Mountains and 
near Mt Hotham, Victoria, as well as rock- 
climbing at Blue Lake in the Snowy Mountains. 
After several visits to Japan and the UK, 
Peascod and his second wife returned to 
England, in 1980, to live in the Lake District. 
There are no other snippets of Peascod's 
mountain activities in Australia. 

Whilst the early chapters of Journey are an 
excellent social history of the hard Lakeland 
mining life of the 1920s and 1930s, the final 
chapters degenerate into a laboured portrayal 
of those, all too numerous, aspects of British 
climbing best summarized as its ‘pub scene'. 

CB 

Classic Wild Australia 1987 by Robert Rankin 
(published by the author, 1986, RRP $9.95). 
1987 Wilderness Diary by Peter Dombrovskis 
(published by the author, 1986, RRP $16.95, or 
$14.80, including post, by mail order from PO 
Box 245, Sandy Bay, Tas 7005). Wilderness 
Diary 1987 (Australian Conservation Founda¬ 
tion, 1986, RRP $13.50). 

This year Robert Rankin has entered the 
Australian wilderness diary stakes, with an 
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impressive, and inexpensive, hard-cover publi¬ 
cation. (Interestingly, all three diaries are printed 
in Australia and all are worth buying.) Rankin's 
photos are among his best, but you have to go 
many weeks, at times, before arriving at the 
next group! 

Spiral-bound, the ACF’s diary has a week and 
a photo to a spread. (Its title appears to have 
been borrowed from Dombrovskis’s, and its 
slogan, on its back cover, from a Wild brochure 
published in 1981.) Some of the photos are very 
good, but generally not inspiring. A number 
have been published previously. 

Peter Dombrovskis continues to diversify his 
subject matter; this year's diary includes a 
number of photos from Queensland and 
Borneo. A superb, hard-bound production, this 
diary has a week to a page, but only one photo 
for every three weeks. None the less, they are 
worth waiting for, and continue to set the 
standard by which others are judged. 

CB 

A Topo Guide to the Rock Climbs of the 
Mont Blanc Area by Michel Piola (Published 
by the author, English edition 1986). 

Each year Australian climbers head to 
Europe to test their mettle on the magnificent 
granite spires and walls of the Mont Blanc 
Range. Traditionally reserved for 'serious 
mountaineers' with big boots and heavy packs, 
these climbs have experienced something of 
a revolution. With the upsurge of rockclimbing 
standards, and confidence, many of these once- 
fearsome climbs have been ‘brought down to 
size' by the adoption of crag-climbing tactics 
and attitudes. Modern climbers swarm up 
yesterday’s horror climbs with chalk bags, 
friction boots and a universal disdain for 
artificial aid and long, roundabout descents. 
There was never much in the way of route 
information for English-speaking visitors to the 
region. Piola’s authoritative guide to 167 rock 
routes, and which includes 114 topographical 
diagrams of climbs, is therefore particularly 
timely. No one knows better the new way in 
which these climbs, both old and new, are now 
done. Don’t leave without this book. 

CB 

Going to Extremes by Jonathan Chester 
(Doubleday, 1986, RRP $35). 

‘What a wonderful book', was my immediate 
reaction when I first saw this book, with .its 
large, glossy format, and superb photographs. 
The front cover, with its distant ’bergs and lazily 
floating chunks of ice, immediately draws you 
deep into the picture. 

With its 308 pages, Going to Extremes is 
more than just a picture book. It is an in-depth 
account of Antarctica’s incredible history, with 
the main emphasis on Australia’s involvement. 
The many quotes from diaries and a multitude 
of publications indicate that Chester has under¬ 
taken a vast amount of research. Some details 
will be new to many readers, even to those not 
uninformed on matters of Antarctica. 

This continent, the only one which has never 
had an endemic human population, was still 
almost a total mystery at the turn of the century. 
Men taking part in those early, daring expedi¬ 
tions had little idea of what awaited them. 
Chester describes not only their fate during 
those ventures but also looks at their back¬ 
grounds, motivations, goals, and achievements. 

Highlighting people and activities, Going to 


Extremes takes the reader back and forth from 
these early days to Chester's own Antarctic 
story. A freelance photographer, writer, and 
mountaineer with previous experience in many 
parts of the world, he is well known to many 
Wild readers. During his first Antarctic enter¬ 
prise, the highly successful 1983 climbing 
expedition to sub-Antarctic Heard Island, he 
was a member of the party that made the 
second ascent of 2,746 metre Big Ben, an ice- 
covered volcano. Out of the success of this 
undertaking the idea of 'Project Blizzard’ was 
born—two summer expeditions to the Antarctic 
continent, in 1984-5 and 1985-6. Both journeys 
to Commonwealth Bay, in the far east of the 
Australian Antarctic Territory, were for the 
conservation of historic Mawsons Hut, and to 
attempt to retrace part of Mawson’s tragic 
sledging journey. Chester was a driving force 
throughout the enterprise, and took part in both 
expeditions. 

On the first trip they sailed south in a boat 
far smaller than Mawson's Aurora, the 21 metre 
Dick Smith Explorer. I regard this as a great 
achievement, despite the fact that David Lewis 
had sailed the same vessel twice before to the 
Antarctic continent. 

Chapters alternate between early and con¬ 
temporary exploration; some combine both. 

I would have preferred to read one story at a 
time and have the facts presented in a more 
chronological order. The style of writing is 
mostly straightforward and to the point. Going 
to Extremes is a book of facts, and there seems 
no end to interesting topics in Antarctic history. 
These include stories of Louis Bernacchi, the 
first Australian who wintered in Antarctica, 
before the turn of the century, the first ascent 
of active volcano Mt Erebus, and of the three- 
man party which reached the South Magnetic 
Pole in 1908. 

There is an account of Australian National 
Antarctic Research Expeditions (ANARE), the 
Australian Government operations which 
started in 1947. However, some errors have 
crept in. Describing ANARE’s glaciology ice¬ 
drilling programme, Chester remarks that only 
shallow core-samples have been obtained so 
far. However, these 'shallow' samples have 
been obtained from a depth of 400 to 500 
metres. In 1954 Mawson Station became the 
earliest continuously operating station within 
the Antarctic Circle and also Greater Antarctica, 
but not in the whole of Antarctica. There had 
been some other permanently manned stations 
already in existence on the Antarctic Peninsula. 

The official National Mapping/ANARE 
expedition of 1980-1 could have been men¬ 
tioned in the chapter on Heard Island, as could 
have ANARE’s 1971 involvement when badly- 
injured Ian Holmes was rescued from the 
Gotley Glacier. 

The ANARE Club, founded in 1954, has never 
been only for people who have wintered in 
Antarctica, but for anyone who has contributed 
to the Antarctic cause south of 50°S. A club for 
‘winterers' already existed from historical days. 

The chart on pages 14-15, under the heading 
‘Chronology of Australian Involvement’, seems 
incomplete. It starts well, except for giving the 
opening date of Macquarie Island Station as 
1947. (It was 1948.) From then on the chart 
omits any of ANARE’s field expeditions, such 
as the 1962 Wilkes-Vostok journey (mentioned 
later in the book), and the unique Amery Ice 
Shelf expedition of 1968, when four men spent 




an entire winter on the floating shelf-ice. ANARE 
has undertaken many other lengthy and scienti¬ 
fically valuable expeditions. 

Chester’s colour photographs express 
Antarctica’s cold and loneliness, but they also 
show the warmth and glowing colours of these 
regions of the midnight sun. Included are 
photographs from other sources, many of which 
are historical. Of particular value are the good 
maps throughout the book. 

There is a comprehensive bibliography, a 
detailed index, and various appendices. 

Going to Extremes is a superb publication, 
unusual in the details it gives on a multitude of 
Antarctic aspects. I recommend it to anyone 
with an interest in adventure and in South Polar 
history. 

Jutta Hosel 

The Flinders Ranges-A Portrait, photography 
by Eduard Domin, text by Hans Mincham, 
Robert Swinbourne and Jean Cook (Little Hills 
Press, 1986, RRP $29.95). 

This is the first substantial book on the region 
since the field guide of 1980. In breaking the 
drought, Eduard Domin presents the finest 
collection of photographs of the Flinders 
Ranges yet to appear between hard covers. The 
visual portrait is a tribute to Domin’s technical 
skill and his willingness to seek out the unfami¬ 
liar. Sweeping ridge-top views are balanced by 
delicate wildflower studies and intimate gorge 
scenes. Those who have walked in this drama¬ 
tic country will be struck by the fidelity and 
detail of the images. 

Unfortunately the accompanying text does 
not possess the same vision and flair. Hans 
Mincham’s potted history of European explora¬ 
tion and development adds little to his pre¬ 
viously published accounts. Such a summary 
also seems at odds with Domin’s visual ideal 
of a pristine, untrampled landscape. A chapter 
devoted to the life and mythology of the original 
inhabitants would have been more appropriate. 

Robert Swinbourne's section on Flinders 
Ranges flora is a useful and sensitive guide but 
it could have appeared as an appendix. Only 
in Jean Cook’s chapter, on walking and conser¬ 
vation, does the text begin to rise to the 
occasion. Her discussion of the popular walking 
areas is lively and at times inspired, yet she 
gives only superficial mention of the major 
conservation issues confronting the region. 

The book is well presented and the photo¬ 
graphs, with very few exceptions, are clean and 
sharp, although some are too small to be 
effective. At times the Biblical allusions in the 
captions overstep the mark, especially the final 
image titled, ‘Zion. Mt Patawerta’. This conflicts 
with the evocative identity of this landmark 
enshrined in Sir Hans Heysen's painting, Land 
of the Oratunga. 

In spite of these flaws, this is a worthy 
addition to the literature of the region. It displays 
a keen eye for the landscape, albeit without a 
single, strong voice. 

Quentin Chester 

Adelaide and Country Walks by James 
Crinion (published by the author, 1986, RRP 
$14.95). 

James Crinion has done walkers a great 
service by publishing this guide to short walks 
in the Adelaide region. Clearly, many years of 
dedicated walking, observation, and note-taking 
have gone into its preparation. 
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no 22). 
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Some 30 walks are documented, any of 
which can be comfortably enjoyed in a day or 
afternoon. The guide has been thoughtfully 
produced with a clear layout and a spiral 
binding for easy reference during the walk. 
Track notes detail the route to follow, terrain 
covered, and highlights along the way. Each 
walk has been given a grade of difficulty and 
is accompanied by the author’s own sketch 
map. These bristle with information, although 
in some instances they appear cluttered and 
awkward. 

The walks selected venture into such familiar 
areas as Parra Wirra, Morialta and Belair. In 
most cases the author has plotted interesting 
variations to the beaten tracks. This guide also 
brings to light a host of worthwhile locations that 
are easily overlooked, and for those who like 
to mix their pastimes there is even an excursion 
into the Barossa Valley! 

QC 

The Man from the Misty Mountains by James 
Sturgiss (The Budawang Committee, 1986, RRP 
$15). 

The late Major Jim Sturgiss (1890-1983), 
horseman, bushman, poet, and soldier, was a 
figure known and admired by many who have 
visited the Budawangs from Sassafras. I never 
had the opportunity to meet 'Galloping Jim’, but 
I had heard his name at the time I started bush¬ 
walking when I saw one of his poems in the 
Springwood Bushwalking Club's magazine. His 
poems are well liked by bushwalkers because 
they seem to capture the essence of wild 
places and a pioneering spirit. 

Now, thanks to the Budawang Committee, we 
are able to enjoy this interesting collection of 
Jim Sturgiss’s poems and his ‘signatures of 
history’, as he called them, his memoirs, where 
he hoped to capture the ‘atmosphere of a 
vanished era’. He has done this very well. The 
stories, or what are better called yarns, are not 
only interesting historical documents, but are 
frequently full of humour and of an appreciation 
for life, in what must, at times, have been 
difficult circumstances. 

In a similar way that Bernard O’Reilly's Cullen 
Ben Bong so well describes the early history 
of the pioneers in the Coxs River area, Jim 
Sturgiss recollects people, incidents, and 
places from the Shoalhaven River to Nadgee. 
The stories about Ettrema and the northern 
Budawangs will certainly appeal to bushwalkers 
who have visited these places and want to know 
more about them. 

David Noble 

Beerwah Bolt by Julian Mather, 1986 (VHS 
video available from Julian Mather, 46 
Invermore Street, Mt Gravatt, Old 4122.) Free 
Climbing by Natalie Green, 1986 (Beta and 
VHS video available on loan from the Depart¬ 
ment of Sport and Recreation, Marland House, 
570 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Vic 3000. Phone 
(03) 606 3200.) On the Rocks by Kathryn 
Johnston and lain Stobie, 1984 (16 mm film, 
VHS, and three-quarter-inch U-matic video 
available for hire from Educational Media 
Australia, 7 Martin Street, South Melbourne, Vic 
3205. Phone (03) 699 7144.) 

To the experienced climber, rockclimbing 
films often appear uncomfortably contrived in 
the same way that rockclimbing itself appears 
contrived to the uninitiated. The cliff-dwelling 
film-maker must satisfy the veteran’s eye for 
accuracy and the layman’s appetite for drama. 



Beerwah Bolt stolidly follows a father-and-son 
ascent of an aid route on the North Face of Mt 
Beerwah, one of the Glasshouse Mountains in 
south-east Queensland. Beerwah Bolt 
successfully avoids taking itself too seriously 
and, despite relying heavily on occasionally 
stilted dialogue, is fun. At times the camera 
seems too close to the action to allow the 
viewer to appreciate the climb’s exposure. With 
the advantage of an inherent narrative (climbing 
from ground to summit), the absence of a nar¬ 
rator is effective. 

The inconsistencies, contrivances and self- 
conscious dialogue throughout Free Climbing 
will make experienced climbers wince. How¬ 
ever, the oblivious uninitiated (especially 
women novices) can readily identify with the 
film’s protagonists. Unfortunately this amor¬ 
phous film does not serve the beginner well. 
For instance, basic (‘Tim and Debbie’) instruc¬ 
tion is a prominent feature of Free Climbing, yet 
there is an emphasis on bolt (as opposed to 
natural) protection, and after leading a difficult 
pitch a well-known climber and instructor 
declares from a small stance, and before 
belaying, that she is safe! 

On the Rocks is a slick and sophisticated 
celebration of hard American free climbing. The 
editing says as much as the intense voice-over; 
swinging orang-utans, children at play, and 
graceful, levitating boulderers are pleasingly 
juxtaposed without comment. On the Rocks is 
invigorating despite its casual flavour and 
suffocatingly parochial perspective. 

Michael Collie 

Ski Touring Australia by John Siseman, 
Warren Peck and John Brownlie (Algona, 
second edition 1986, RRP $10.95). 

The first edition of Ski Touring Australia 
(published in 1978) was a classic. It has now 
been updated and expanded. One defect is 
immediately apparent: the new edition is much 
larger, and possibly too large to take on a trip. 
As much of the book consists of tour notes, this 
is a pity. The size is a function of the attractive 
format and of bringing together in one book an 
authoritative body of advice and information for 
those wishing to ski tour in Australia. However, 
few skiers will be able to resist the temptation 
of buying it. 

Brian Walters 

Skitour August 1986 (Ski Touring Association 
of Victoria, available on subscription from GPO 
Box 20A, Melbourne, Vic 3001). 

The Ski Touring Association of Victoria is ten 
years old. To mark this anniversary it has pro¬ 
duced a special issue of its newsletter. High¬ 
lights include a surprisingly large list of 
conservation battles STAV have fought. One of 
the best-known is the proposed development 
of Mt Stirling as a downhill skiing resort, widely 
regarded as an environmental disaster. This 
would affect ski tourers more than anyone, as 
Stirling is a popular Nordic skiing area. 

There is a detailed feature on hypothermia, 
some good snow-camping recipes, and an 
analysis of the legal liability of trip leaders. The 
journal is good reading, and inspires the hope 
that the next ten years will continue to see STAV 
celebrating and protecting Victoria’s winter 
wilderness. 

BW 

Bogong National Park by John Sisernan and 
John Brownlie (Algona, 1986, RRP $10.95). 
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The Bogong High Plains are the centrepiece 
of Victoria’s proposed Alpine National Park. 
Legislation proclaiming the park was introduced 
into the Victorian Parliament in 1986. It passed 
the Lower House but failed to pass the Legis¬ 
lative Council, where the Government does not 
hold a majority. So for now we must speak of 
the Bogong National Park, and watch in dismay 
as the Victorian Alps are further invaded by the 
road-makers. 

The small Bogong National Park includes 
Victoria's highest peaks and the Bogong High 
Plains. The park includes some of the best ski 
touring areas in the State, as well as popular 
places for summer walks. 

Siseman and Brownlie have compiled intro¬ 
ductory notes and extensive track notes for the 
National Park. The notes are supported by a 
number of maps (generally of 1:100,000 scale) 
which are clearly presented in the well-known 
Algona format. 

Even the management of this National Park 
has its problems. The book includes horse- 
riding notes. It may be that the National Park 
authorities required this inclusion (I do not 
know), but it is unfortunate that horse-riding 
parties (sometimes quite large) are still 
permitted in this delicate alpine environment. 

Go and see the Bogong National Park, and 
take this guide with you. What with the mountain 
‘cattlepersons’ spreading bovine fertilizer over 
the rest of the Alps, and the sawmillers 
'managing' our alpine forests, soon there may 
not be much else left to see. 

BW 

River Rescue by Les Bechdel and Slim Ray 
(Appalachian Mountain Club, 1985, RRP $24.95). 

This is a comprehensive book on how to 
avoid accidents on the river and what to do if 
they happen. It is by far the best book I have 
seen on this topic. 

White-water river characteristics and the 
many types of river rescue are thoroughly 
described. River Rescue also covers a wide 
range of peripheral topics such as the inter¬ 
national river grading system, canoeing equip¬ 
ment, cold-water survival rates, first aid, 
evacuation techniques, useful knots, and so on. 
Frequent use of diagrams and photographs 
makes the book interesting and easy to under¬ 
stand. Some of the photographs, particularly 
those relating to river hazards, can send a 
shiver down the spine of even the most exper¬ 
ienced paddler. The section on self-rescue is 
particularly good. How to organize a rescue 
operation, handling entrapments and extricat¬ 
ions, and an explanation of the variations to the 
basic rescue techniques—using ropes, boat- 
based rescue, vertical rescue—are well 
covered and exude common sense. This 
220-page book offers a wealth of information 
which will be of interest to anyone who spends 
time on rivers. 

Yvonne McLaughlin 

Derek C Hutchinson’s Guide to Sea Canoe¬ 
ing (Pacific Search Press, 1985, RRP $24.95). 

Derek Hutchinson is an acknowledged 
expert on sea kayaking, and this book presents 
a thorough coverage of the sport. It includes 
all the important topics, such as equipment, 
strokes and manoeuvres, navigation, rescue 
techniques, and planning short and extended 
trips, and is well illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs. The diagrams showing deep-water 
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SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
AND SAVE 

Rain Parka and 
Overpants 
^ Fleece Jackets 
Pile Jackets 


Gaiters 


Water Bag 


Bum Bag 


Day Pack 


Sizes from 2 years to adult 
Write for information to 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 


KAKADU 

And lots more too. Get off the beaten 
track and explore one of the last great 
wilderness areas in the world. Rugged 
escarpment, Aboriginal art sites, 
waterfalls galore, crystal clear pools just 
right for swimming and more. 

ARE YOU REASONABLY FIT? If so 
and if you have some bushwalking 
experience, why not see a unique part 
of Australia that can be reached only 
on foot? Walks range from 2 days to 3 
weeks. 

For details of the 1987 programme, 
write to: Willis’s Walkabouts 

12 Carrington Street, 

Millner (Darwin) NT 5792 
Prices are more than reasonable. 


We know about 
cross country ski gloves 


Drop in some time 


Bartell walked 
into history 
in Rossi Boots. 


I esert walker 
Denis Bartell 
knew he was 
making life or death 
decisions when he 
chose the equipment 
for his attempt to 
walk unaided across 
Australia. 

The boots he 
chose were ROSSI 
FALCONS; ankle 
height walking boots 
in tough kip leather. 

He decided the 
Falcon’s padded ankle 
support and tongue, 
together with the 
grip-tread resin 
rubber sole, would 
provide the 
combination of 
comfort and durability 
he needed. 

Nearly four 
months and 2,414 
gruelling kilometres 
(1,500 miles) from his 
starting point at 
Burketown on 
Australia’s north 
coast, Denis Bartell 
walked into Adelaide— 
and history—wearing 
the same pair of 
ROSSI FALCONS 
he started with. 

Rossi Boots—like 
Denis Bartell, they 
just won’t quit. 


Rossi Boots 


WILD 




























Mountain Equipment 

291 Sussex Street 

(corner Bathurst Street) 

Sydney NSW 2000 
(02) 267 3639 


. . . Lionel Terray’s endearing description of mountaineers and, all too often, their 

gear! You’ll find the world’s finest mountaineering equipment and practical advice 
at Mountain Equipment. We import Australia’s best and largest range of alpine 
climbing equipment . . . tools for the ascent of man, and woman! And, we use 
what we sell: Cassin, Chouinard, Clog, Edelrid, J&H, Koflach, Macpac, Salewa. 



rescue techniques are particularly good. Hut¬ 
chinson's experience comes through strongly 
in every section. 

This book offers enjoyable reading for all 
outdoor enthusiasts, and is good value for those 
about to take up sea kayaking. 

YMcL 


The Northern Budawang Range map by 

George Elliot (Budawang Committee, 1986, RRP 
$5.00). 

This is the seventh edition of this classic 
sketch map. It is now enlarged to include the 
area right up to the Braidwood-Nowra Road, 
although to accommodate this additional area 
the scale has been reduced slightly. Sketch 
maps of the Budawang (and other places) were 
originally drawn because there were then no 
other maps available. Now that this area is 
adequately covered by detailed contour maps 
there is less justification for a sketch map. 
Despite this, a map drawn by hand by a bush- 
walker often captures much more than mere 
topography. This sketch map, for example, 
shows tracks, negotiable routes, campsites, 
camping caves, log books and many places of 
interest. I doubt if there are many people who 
have visited the Budawangs without having 
taken one of the editions of this map. The new 
edition has extra material but does not seem 
to mark as many camping caves as some 
previous editions. Two special areas, Monolith 
Valley and Tianjara Firing Range, are coloured 
in yellow and red respectively. I find that this 
spoils the map, as the colours are distracting. 
These areas could have been marked in 
another way and probably with less expense. 

DN 


The American Alpine Journal 1986 edited by 
H Adams Carter (American Alpine Club, 1986). 

There was a time when climbers eagerly 
anticipated the arrival of major annuals like The 
American Alpine Journal. Packed with accounts 
of recent exploits in the world’s mountains, they 
were a cherished source of information and 
inspiration. Climbers easily overlooked their 
generally rather dowdy presentation. However, 
with the proliferation of upmarket and more 
frequently published mountaineering publica¬ 
tions, the situation has changed. Now, rather 
than breaking the news, these annual journals 
are often 'crying stale fish’, and badly wrapped 
fish at that. 

Unfortunately, despite a dramatic cover 
photo, the 1986 issue of the AAJ has a real 
feeling of de/a vu. Die-hards and scholars of 
American mountaineering will probably stay 
with it, but their numbers must surely be 
declining. 

CB 


Other Titles Received 

Australia Down Under, photography by Kevin 

Deacon, text by Christine Deacon (Doubleday, 

1986). 

Japan-Australia Migratory Birds Agreement 

poster (Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service, 1986). 
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WHITEWATER 

buoyancy vest for active water 
sports by DRICLAD • Superior 
quality • Australian made • Light 
weight • Comfortable • Zip and 
waist-belt • Large pockets • 
Competitively priced • Contact 
the sole agent: 

CANOE & CAMPING 

SUPPLIES 

The complete canoe sport retail 
and wholesale supplier. 

265 Victoria Road, Gladesville, NSW 
2111. Phone (02) 817 5590. Hours: 
Monday-Friday 9 am-6 pm, Thursday 
9 am-8 pm, Saturday 9 am-4 pm 






NEW! 
Rock T-shirt 


A white ‘surf shirt’ style, with loose set-in sleeves, and 
vivid graphics, this is a top-quality T-shirt you’ll be 
proud to wear anywhere. Only $11.95 each. 
Sizes 12A, 14A, 16,18,20. Send your order, including 
size/s and number required, with a cheque, money 
order or credit card (Bankcard, Visa or MasterCard) 
details (card number and expiry date, cardholder’s 
name and signature, amount and date of purchase) 
to Wild Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. Telephone (03) 240 8482. 

If in doubt regarding sizing allow for larger size. Price includes 
packaging and surface post anywhere in Australia. Add $1.50 
for each garment to overseas addresses. Allow several weeks 


PERFORMANCE PADDLING VEST 

We are proud to announce the arrival of the Performance Paddling Vest, specifically designed for the 
canoeist and kayaker, and approved by the Australian Standards Association. The Performance 
Paddling Vest has been cut to allow complete freedom when paddling, while still giving the wearer 
more buoyancy than a conventional vest. The Performance Paddling Vest is just one of hundreds of 
accessories available at Canoe Specialists 


i’s Complete Canoe Shop 

Crescent, Beecroft, Sydney, NSW 2119 
(02) 84 3934 




























Equipment 


Buoyancy Vests 

A Wild mini-survey to keep you afloat 


Wild Gear Survey Buoyancy Vests 

Standards ( 

fS or 
Canoe 

st y ( Fr0nt BeKand w jjrtra Size Colours) Fedn 

Claimed 

mrEm 

(kilogram 

RR 

is) price 

Alsafe New Zealand 

Yes 

Yds 

Elastic 


S-L 

Orange 

ASA 

4.9 kg 

$85 

Canoe & Camping Supplies Au 

Whitewater Jacket Yes Yes 

Elastic 

Elastic 

S-XL 

Safety red 

ASA, ICF 

6.1 

$60 

Drlclad Australia 

Canoemaster Jacket 

Yhs 

Yes 

Elastic 


S-XXL 

Yellow 

ASA. ICF 

6.1 

$65 

Harrishok UK 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Elastic, tie 

Elastic 


S-XL 

S-L 

Red, white 

ASA,ICF 

ICF 

6.0 

$68 

Helly Hansen Norway 
Paddler Pullover 

NO 

Yes 

Tie 

Crutch strap. 

-s 



4.6 

$58 

Marlin Australia 

Canoe Mk 1 Jacket 

Pertormance Paddling Pullover 

Vest 

: 

No 

Elastic, tie 

As above 


S-L 

As above 

ASA,ICF 

As above 

6.0 

$65 

Moby Dick France 

Slalom Pullover 

No 

No 

Elastic 


S-L 

Blue, pink 

ICF 

6.0 

$68 

Parco Australia Australia 
Eddyline Sprint Pullover No 

NO 

Elastic, tie 

Hes 

XS-XL 

Red, blue, 
yellow 

ICF 

7.3 

$60 

Pyrahana UK 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Elastic 

As above 

shoulders 

S-L 

S-L 

As above 

ICF 

ICF 

6.0 

$60 

Wildwater UK 

Cojak Pullover 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Elastic, tie 

Elastic sides 

Elastic sides. 

S-XL 

Yellow, red, 

Asabove 

Red 

Multi 

ICF 

ICF 

ICF 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

$64 

$64 

$80 


• Canoeing Buoyancy Vests. While the law 
varies between States, canoeists are generally 
required to wear a buoyancy vest. It is common 
sense to wear one, and most people do. U nfor- 
tunately the suitability or deficiencies of the 
buoyancy aids available are not widely under¬ 
stood. 

The Australian Standards Association dis¬ 
tinguishes between life jackets (AS 1512), 
buoyancy vests (AS 1499), and buoyancy aids 



On Big River, Victoria. Mike Horvat 
(AD 2259). A life jacket is a life-saving device 
that will support the head of an unconscious 
adult above water. Hence life jackets have 
collars and, in general, tend to be bulky and 
cumbersome, making them unsuitable for 
active sports. According to AS 1499, a buoyancy 
vest assists ‘floatation for short-term immersion 
in calm waters’. Vests are designed to suit 
specific activities. Buoyancy aids are of no 
specified design, have even lower standards, 
and are not suitable for canoeists. The table 
shows some of the buoyancy vests available in 
Australia. Only those specifically designed for 
canoeists have been included. 

Buoyancy is the most important consider¬ 
ation. Australian Standard 1499 requires that a 
buoyancy vest for adults exert 40 Newtons of 
floatation, or upthrust, when immersed. This is 
about four kilograms of upthrust, which is 
enough to assist the body of an adult to float 
in calm water. For canoeing this is insufficient 
because currents and aerated white water 
render river water less supportive than still 
water. Both the International and Australian 
Canoe Federations (ICF, ACF) recognize this 
and require a six kilogram minimum upthrust 
for slalom and white-water racing. For 
comparison, the table lists the claimed 
minimum upthrust. 

It is ironic that vests can meet the higher 
ACF/ICF requirement but do not carry AS 1499 


approval. In most cases they have not been 
submitted for testing because of the cost 
involved and the pedantic colour requirement 
(AS 1499 only approves three safety colours). 

Standards and buoyancy aside, comfort is 
the next most important aspect. A vest should 
allow free torso movement, feel comfortable, 
and adjust so that it will not ride up when you 
are immersed. There should be no bulk under 
the arms. Large neck- and arm-openings reduce 
chafing. Features such as pockets are also 
useful. All vests surveyed use nylon fabrics with 
various types of closed-cell foam. Some are a 
little stiffer than others. The vests weigh 


between 425 and 890 grams. All are manu¬ 
factured to high standards. The traditional zip- 
front jacket style is still the most popular. The 
pullover style is gaining acceptance because 
of the freedom of movement it offers. Before 
buying a vest, try it on. 

Remember that your vest needs care to 
retard its deterioration. Periodically inspect 
seams, belts, ties, buckles, and fabrics, and 
lubricate zips with silicone spray. Always store 
it dry, and never under heavy objects, as this 
will reduce effective buoyancy. Remember, one 
day you may really need it. 

Stephen Brew 
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SPECIAL 
CLIMBING ROPE 
OFFER 

11 mm x 50 m 8 Fall 
Bluewater Dynamic 

$ 255.00 
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Rock 'n' Rollers 
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Equipment 



La Sportiva Manolo rockclimbing boots are designed 
to fit either foot! 

• RocknRollers. The weight of the Editor's 
climbing rack is enough of a handicap as it is; 
another hardware novelty will surely render him 
permanently earth-bound!' 

Traditionally, pitons have been the only way 
to protect thin parallel cracks. Clean protection 
for thin parallel cracks is a current obsession 
of craggy craftsmen around the world. (Cam¬ 
ming devices, such as Friends, are impractical 
in very small sizes.) 

Imported by Spelean, Go Pro RocknRollers 
are among the most promising solutions to 
emerge. RocknRollers are a refinement of the 
familiar opposing wedges concept (the profile 
of a pair of opposing wedges increases as they 
are drawn together). One wedge is replaced by 



Go Pro RocknRollers, sizes 3 (left), 2, and 4. 
a tethered cylinder which is free to roll up and 
down a face of the wedge. When loaded, the 
wedge is pulled past the cylinder, exerting a 
lateral force against the crack walls. The dumb¬ 
bell-shaped roller is driven towards the wedge’s 
broader end by a spring and released by a 
trigger. A lip helps prevent the cylinder from 
rolling past the top of the wedge. RocknRollers 
have been tested in simulated cracks in slick 
steel and concrete. 

Users recommend sharply tugging Rockn¬ 
Rollers when placing them, and note they work 
best in parallel-sided cracks. It is claimed that 
RocknRollers can pivot in parallel placements 


without dislodging, but they are less stable in 
pocketed cracks. RocknRollers are available in 
four colour-coded sizes and fit cracks from 
6'/ 2 to 16 millimetres wide. They weigh between 
20 and 55 grams (very light) and cost about $50 
each. 

• Uni-shoe. La Sportiva has the answer for 
ambidextrous rock athletes having trouble 
putting their best foot forward. La Sportiva 
Manolo friction boots are symmetrical (that’s 
right, no left or right!), designed to concentrate 
weight on the toe and edging surfaces for 
greater feel and adhesion. By swapping feet, 
rand wear is distributed evenly, prolonging boot 
life. Manolos have a tough suede upper, sticky 
rubber, low-profile toe, lock-down heel band, and 
a low-cut ankle cuff for uninhibited ankle 
movement. Available in quarter sizes, from 
Mountain Equipment. RRP $189. 

• Ankle Biters. Named after the traditional 
Australian shearers’ gaiter, Outgear Boyang 
gaiters are an improvement on those commonly 
available for walkers and ski tourers. 

Boyang gaiters are made from red, blue and 
black 12-ounce Birkmyre canvas, and have a 
Velcro and press-stud closure, bound seams, 
a long hook at the gaiter toe which hooks under 
the boot lace, and an aggressively elasticized 
ankle and welt. The upper cuff seals with 
webbing and a lever buckle. Of solid construc¬ 


tion, Boyangs appear durable and likely to resist 
sagging. Three sizes are available. RRP $35. 

• Democratic Truss. The Lucas Multi-Fit 
harness is designed for school and other insti¬ 
tutional groups where extreme size variations 
must be accommodated. To achieve this, the 
waist-belt and continuous leg-loop webbing 
buckle independently; one size fits all. This 
harness fits waist sizes from XXS to XL (102 
centimetres). A larger size is available on 
request. 

Use of a screw-gate karabiner is optional. The 
Lucas Multi-Fit harness is intended for use while 
abseiling and top-rope climbing but not lead 
climbing, and is available from Lucas Chakola 
and from Paddy Pallin shops. RRP $40. 

• Matador Audition. A weak Australian dollar 
has meant looking beyond traditional sources 
for quality equipment. Fader ice tools from 
Spain have chrome molybdenum heads, alloy 
shafts, sticky rubber grips, and long ferrules 
that allow easy shaft penetration of hard snow. 

The Fader Everest ice axe has a curved, 
drooped pick and wide, flat adze, and is 
available in 65,70, and 75 centimetre lengths. 
RRP $139.50. 

Fader Extreme 45 centimetre axes and north- 
wall hammers, for more technical climbing, are 
balanced tools with straight, dropped, serrated 
picks, double-riveted heads, and top and bottom 


., Give the gift that says: 

"I don't want 
to lose you" 

SILVA TYPE 27 SILVA Polaris® SILVA Companion 

An ounce of prevention (weighs The world's best-selling, Silva quality at a stocking 
1 oz ). Rotating capsule in pro- quality compass. Liquid- stuffer price. Liquid dampened, 
tractor base for Silva system nav- filled, rotating capsule, jeweled bearing,5° increments, 
igating. Sighting mirror, luminous Swedish steel needle and Use on zipper pull, 
points, pin. Even a sun watch! sapphire bearing. keychain or pendant. 

When you give Silva, you give . \ 
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December Special 
on Mammut Spider 
Climbing Rope 


• Max. Force: lOOOdaN • 11mm x 50m 

• Weight: 76g/m • Colour: Campari (as shown) 

• Elongation in Use: 6.0% • UIAA Falls: 8-9 

Offer valid until 
31 Dec ’86, or 
until stock sold. 


$199 


Igpp 

0 

mm 

Falls 

UIAA 

Wgt/ 

m 

Max 

Force 

Elong 
@ 80 kg 

Price 

ARO-flex 

11 

9-11 

76g 

940daN 

5.8% 

$325.00 

Spider 

11 

8-9 

76g 

lOOOdaN 

6.0% 

$299.00 

ARO-pro 

10.5 

7-9 

67g 

940daN 

5.9% 

$290.00 

Galaxy 

10 

8-9 

76g 

1OOOdaN 

6.0% 

$285.00 

L\RO-mezzo 

9 

10-12 

55g 

680daN 

7.1% 

$239.00 

ttfeO-twin 

8.5 

9-11 

48g 

680daN 

6.5% 

$248.00 





Brisbane (07) 221 6756 Sydney (02) 267 8238 
Canberra (062) 47 7153 Melbourne (03) 67 3354 
Mitcham (03) 874 7144 Adelaide (08) 232 0690 
Fremantle (09) 335 9299 Perth (09) 322 4774 






























THE ORIGINAL - THE BEST 


GO LI-LO 

the world’s best known inflatable air beds. 


ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ONLY LI-LO 


LI-LO NAME. QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


AIRBEDS ARE BRANDED WITH THE 


LAW 


RTBR SHSS • PIW« (o”/ 3639.Ma,lorOerswelcome. 

as i«—»»■«- '° 31662 m 



wrist-sling attachment points. RRP $90 axe, $95 
hammer, available from Mountain Equipment. 

• Aloha Sola. Aloe Vera Pocket Block’it is a 
maximum-protection sunscreen available in 
convenient 25 millilitre dispensers intended for 
outdoor use. RRP $4.69. 

• Putting Your Foot in It. Following 
publication of the gear survey on plastic canoes 
and kayaks in Wild no 22, an adjustable foot¬ 
rest has been made an integral feafure of a new 
safety cage now fitted to the Adventure 
Recreation Lines Cascade TS kayak and is 
therefore now a standard feature of this kayak. 

• Clip-on Compass. The transparent body of 
the liquid-filled Silva Type 19 Map Guide 
compass is bent double to form a clip—an 





Silva Type 19 Map Guide compass. 
elegant and simple compass for orientating 
maps, street directories or wayward neck-ties! 
RRP $20 where maps are sold. 

• Whey Out. Since writing about Yurika 
instant meals in Wild no 21, we have seen two 
more products from this Canadian manufac¬ 
turer. Its Nutri-Whey is a milk derivative which 
most readers will be hard-pressed to distinguish 
from the powdered milk they are used to, and 
its potato flakes are similar to local products, 
such as Deb. 

• McRampon. Scottish crampon straps are 
making a come-back at Mountain Equipment. 
Scottish climber John Cunningham invented 
this rapid means of attaching and removing 
conventional crampons when climbing mixed 
routes. Scottish straps can be fastened more 
quickly than standard crampon straps because 
there are fewer rings through which the front 
strap has to be threaded. A neoprene strap with 
a ring in the middle permanently connects the 
two front crampon posts. To lash down the toe, 
a second strap, that starts at the instep side of 
the crampon, is fed through the ring and 
buckled to the post opposite the instep. The heel 
strap wraps once round the ankle. 

Chouinard Scottish crampon straps are 
strong and pliable. They are made from woven 
nylon fibres and are neoprene-coated to resist 
abrasion and water absorption. A pair weighs 
196 grams. RRP $38.50. 

New products (on loan to Wild), andtor information about them, 
including colour slides, are welcomed for possible review in 
this department. Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices, and preferably not exceed 200 
words. Send items to the Editor. Wild. PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria, 3181. 
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Nordic Ski & Backpacking 


tents, books, 

I sleeping bags, 
accessories 


•Sales •Mailorder 
• Hire • Advice 

Open late Thursday 
and Friday nights 
during winter. 

77 Murrumbeena 
Road, Murrumbeena, 
Victoria 3163, 
Australia. 

Phone (03) 5684133, 
(03) 569 8368 



Trangia cooking unit 
including upper and lower 
windshield and brass burner. 
A kettle. 

Large saucepan 
Small saucepan 
Fiy pan 

Removeable handle 


The Trangia all weather outdoor kitchen 
The secret of successful outdoor cooking 












OUTDOOR SERIES 
MILITARY 
SERIES 
BINOCULARS 

THE CHOICE OF PROFESSIONALS 


The next time you plan a trip to the 
great outdoors take along a pair of 
STEINER BINOCULARS. The 
highest quality optics, rugged 
rubber armouring, tough internal 
construction, reliability and 
penetrating light power make 
STEINER the choice of professional 
adventurers worldwide. 

All STEINER BINOCULARS 
incoporate STEINERS unique 
“once only” focus system and the 
“Porro Prism" design gives you the 
best in 3 dimensional viewing. 
Available in sizes 6 x 30,8 x 30,7x50, 
10x50 and 15 x 80 (15 x 80 also 
available with integrated compass). 
FOR FULL COLOUR BROCHURES & 
PRICES CONTACT YOUR NEAREST 
AUTHORISED STEINER DEALER. 

ACT - Capital Color 062/47 4030, Downtown Duty 
Free 062/47 4304; NSW - Chart Room OP™ 
elescope Shop 02/235 3 
7 1309, Downtown Duty 


STEINER - OFFICIAL SUPPLIER TO THE 
MILITARY & POLICE IN OVER 40 COUNTRIES. 


The Eye of 
the Storm 

Bush cooks take up their frying-pans 



I find it shocking and ironic that your editorial 
in Wild no 22 can criticize Australians for aping 
‘undesirable aspects of European and particu¬ 
larly American society’ and of parroting their 
language, when you are guilty yourself of such 
parroting in the photographic language of the 
‘sex sell’ which is blatant in John Harding’s 
photograph accompanying the article ‘Food for 
Thought' in the same issue. I presume that 
‘cooking up a storm’ was exactly what you were 
looking for, and I hope you have been flooded 
with complaints ... ( All seven of them. Editor) 
Marilyn Higgins 
Hackett, ACT 

I always enjoy your excellent magazine from 
both a visual and informative standpoint. I agree 
wholeheartedly with your editorial in Wild no 22. 
However, I don’t agree with the picture on page 
29. Wild can easily be sold on its own merits 
without resorting to the techniques of cheap 
auto and photography magazines. If you must 
have ‘revealing’ photos of females, how about 
being fair and including a couple of 'revealing' 
photos of males? But surely this is not 
necessary. 

Arlis Kempf 

Your ‘Food for Thought’ article (Wild no 22) is 
full of good ideas. It has prompted me to at least 
try a long overdue change of diet. However, the 
illustration was no help at all. You must study 
it even more closely. The lady with the shiny 
frying pan is not setting a good example to 
camp-fire cooks. She could easily injure herself 
working at an open fire in bare feet. We march 
on our feet as well as our stomachs. 

R P Dunbar 
Murrumbeena, Vic 

Could we, please, have a full-face photo of the 
young lady who had the temerity to show us her 
naked backside in Wild no 22. Doesn't she know 
that it’s extremely rude? In the Sudan in 1948 
I opened fire on some ... gentlemen who prac¬ 
tised the same art. 

Ted Kelly 

Wishart, Qld 

Rush of Blood 

... I feel that my recreation, usually four-wheel- 
drive-based camping, has copped quite a lot of 
bad publicity due to the type of articles printed 
by various four-wheel-drive magazines. It is for 
that reason I have included a copy of a letter 
to the editor of one such magazine, which I 
hope you will be able to publish in a future issue. 


Perhaps then your readers will understand 
that the whole four-wheel-drive fraternity is not 
a pack of irresponsible idiots who have no 
respect for the bush, rather that it is only a very 
minor section of four-wheel-drive owners who 
engage in any form of ‘bush bashing’ . . . 

M I Saarikko 

Gowrie, ACT 

Mr Saarikko's letter, to Overlander magazine, 
reads in part: ‘It is no wonder that the various 
conservation groups and bushwalking clubs are 
making every effort to have access to the bush 
by four-wheel-drive vehicles restricted or 
stopped when you portray the four-wheel-driver 
as a law-breaking idiot with no respect for the 
environment. It is a pity that responsible four- 
wheel-drivers, who not only enjoy touring, but 
also bushwalking, camping out, photography 
and fishing, are given a bad, irresponsible 
image by magazines such as yours. It appears 
that your staff experience a sudden rush of 
blood to the brain every time they get into their 
vehicles for a bit of “bush-bashing". ’ 

Horse Talk 

In Wild no 21 was a reference to the release 
of a management plan for the new Shannon 
Forest-D’Entrecasteaux National Park, and the 
fear of damage to the area by four-wheel-driving 
and commercial horse-touring. I protest strongly 
at the humble horse being lumped in with four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. My wife and I are keen 
bushwalkers as well as keen horsemen 
...(/ Editor) 

A well-cared-for horse does far less damage 
in the bush than untidy bushwalkers, his 
’rubbish’ being totally biodegradable . . . 

As your excellent magazine purports to be 
at the cutting edge of Australian wilderness 
adventure, I hope your readers will leave some 
room in their thoughts for that marvellous 
animal that first took many of the early 
adventurers into the wilderness, and can still 
offer a unique experience to the adventurer. 

Keen conservationists ourselves, it is our 
belief that narrow-minded conservationists are 
as much a danger to this great country as the 
dreaded woodchippers, sand- and bauxite- 
miners, or graziers that overstock and ‘eat out’ 
the country. 

Bill Waldron 
Cranbrook, WA 

Readers' letters are welcome. A selection will be published in 
this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely to 
be published. Write to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 
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When enjoying the outdoor] 
taking the best mear 


Do you ever feel that ‘getting away from it all’ involves 
taking an awful lot with you? Increasingly you will find 
that carrying less means enjoying it more. No accessories, 
just necessities. You know you’ve got it right when 
carrying any less puts you at risk and any more will slow 
you down. When you rely on less it’s got to be the best— 
don’t take unnecessary risks, take Fairydown. Your life, 
not just your comfort, may depend on your choice. 

When travelling light matters most, Fairydown is the 
choice of climbers at the forefront; from the first ascent of 
Mt Everest in 1953 to Jon Muir’s difficult new route on 


Shivling on 1986. While you may not be climbing to 
8,000 metres or skiing across Antarctica, when you’re a 
long way from home it’s good to know that your gear can 
take the worst and come back for more. 

When everything you take is indispensable, be like Sir 
Edmund Hillary and Jon Muir, and make sure it’s Fairy¬ 
down. Inspect the new, 1987 Fairydown range of packs, 
tents, and sleeping bags at these better outdoor shops: 

Queensland: Jim the Backpacker, Brisbane. The Camping Centre, 
Brisbane. Scout Outdoor Centre, Brisbane. New South Wales: 










aore means taking less gear... 
taking Fairydown. 


outhern Cross Camping Equipment, Sydney. Eastwood Camping 
Centre, Sydney. Mountain Equipment, Sydney. Norski, Sydney. 
Jp Sport, Sydney. Scout Outdoor Centres, Sydney, Wagga. 
laving Equipment, Sydney. Wollongong Bushcraft, Wollongong, 
lustralian Capital Territory: CSE Camping 8c Sports, Canberra, 
loudine Camping, Canberra. Jurkiewicz Camping Centre, 
Canberra. Paddy Pallin, Canberra. Scout Outdoor Centre, 
Canberra. Wild Country, Canberra. Victoria: Bush & Mountain 
ports, Melbourne. Paddy Pallin, Melbourne. Scout Outdoor 
Centres, Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin. Ajays, Heathmont. 
astern Mountain Centre, Camberwell. Wilderness Shop, Box 
till. Marashal Camping, Dandenong. Outsports, Caulfield, 


Frankston. Hike and Ski, Frankston. Chandler Hobby & Toy 
Centre, Shepparton. Central Victorian Outdoor Services, 

Bendigo. Keenans Swagman Centre, Wangaratta. South Australia: 
Flinders Ranges, Adelaide. Scout Outdoor Centre, Adelaide. 
Thor-Paddy Pallin, Adelaide. Mountain Designs, Adelaide. 
Tasmania: Scout Outdoor Centre, Hobart. Allgoods, Launceston. 
Paddy Pallin, Launceston. 

Youngs Outdoor Gear, Burnie. 

Western Australia: Big Country, 

Perth. Scout Outdoor Centre, 

Perth. Wild West, Fremantle. 

We go to Extremes 







• BI-CAPS. These revolutionary new 
chocks are constructed in two sections with 
curved interfaces, allowing them to pivot' 
together into precise placements. The 
external faces are also curved and tapered 
for secure positioning. Available in nine 


EDELWEISS. The first with multifall 
ropes for added security and Ultralight 
10.5 and 8.7mm ropes for an optimum 
strength/weight ratio. Now Edelweiss are 
the first with Stratos — the only rope to 
hold a UIAA fall over a 90° edge. Stratos, 
the ultimate in durability and 
performance. 


These innovations are just part of Paddy 
Pallin’s comprehensive climbing range, 
which also includes Chouinard and wild 
Country hardware, RP wires, Ice Tools 
from Camp, Stubai and Lowe Alpine 
Systems, Kong Karabiners and much 
more. Paddy Pallin, the Leaders on Rock. 


• ROCKSTARS. Scarpa’s new extreme 
rock boot. Designed specifically for 
smearing and supreme friction. Rockstars 
offer performance without compromising 
comfort or durability. A worthy companion 
Scarpa’s edging boot, the Superatz. 


• DMM BETTABRAKE. The third 
generation belay plate. Can be used with 
any combination of 9 or 11mm ropes. The 
improved shape minimises braking loads 
and the larger volume gives greater heat 
dissipation. Probably the best belay plate 
in the Galaxy! 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 


SYDNEY (City) 507 Kent St. (02) 264 2685; 
MIRANDA 527 Kingsway (02) 525 6829; 
KATOOMBA 195 Katoomba St. (047) 82 2014; 
WOOLLAHRA 252 Oxford St. (02) 387 4082; 
CANBERRA 11 Lonsdale St. Braddon (062) 47 8949; 
JINDABYNE Kosciusko Rd. (0648) 6 2458; 
MELBOURNE 55 Hardware St. (03) 67 4845; 
LAUNCESTON 124 lohn St. (003) 31 4240; 

HOBART 32 Criterion St. (002) 31 0777; 
ADELAIDE 40 Waymouth St. (08) 212 7857; 
PERTH 7a/59 East Pde. (09) 325 5984. For free 
brochures or Mail Order contact your nearest store 
or Paddy’s Mail Order P.O. Box K511 Haymarket, 
NSW, 2000. 


• ZERO-POINT HARNESS. One of the 

world’s most versatile sit harnesses. The 
fully padded waistbelt integrated with leg 
loops for free climbing comfort. 
Alternatively the loops can be removed, 
creating an independent, ultralight swami 
belt. The Zero Point is impeccably sewn 
and features full gear loops and unique 
attachment rings. 


• THE JOKER. The most advanced 
camming device of its kind. Ideal for use 
not only in vertical cracks but also in 
horizontal placements. The design ensures 
holding power and reduces ‘walking’ to a 
minimum. 


• LOUISE SHEPHERD on THESE 
PEOPLE ARE SANDWICHES 

23, SHIPLEY, NSW 


• LIGHTNING KARABINERS. 

Weighing in at only 34 gms the Lightning 
is the lightest karabiner in the Galaxy! 
Created by the Wizard of Iron Denny 
Moorhouse the Lightning series has 
optimum strength with the minimum 
cross-section. A super smooth gate action 
and superb finish are in keeping with the 
entire DMM range. 

























Melbourne 
Map Centre 

569 5472 



• NATMAPS (all 
States) 

• VICMAPS 1:25,000.1:50,01 

• FORESTS COMMISSION 
•TASMAPS 1:100,000 
•C.M.A. (N.S.W.) 1:25,000 

1:50,000,1:100,000 

• LANDS DEPT. (S.A.) 1:50,000 

• LANDS DEPT. NEW ZEALAND 

• LANDS DEPT. PAPUA N.G. 


740 WAVERLEY RD. 
CHADSTONE 3148 

Hours: 9 a.m. to 6.00 p.m. Weekdays 
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Are you drawn to explore 
the remote and spectacular 
Himalaya but are reluctant 
to join an organised 
commercial group? 

Form your own party (of two or more) and let us 
apply our years of experience to assist in the planning 
and organisation of your expedition. 

Consider combining the classic Lamayuru to 
Padum Traverse (seven high passes in seven days) with 
the demanding and rarely travelled route over the great 
Himalayan range via Umasi La (18,000 ft) southward 
into Kashmir. 

Or, 

consider other combinations of routes in Zanskar 
and Ladakh (western Himalaya) or Nepal. 

The season for the western Himalaya is June till 
September and for Nepal, October till April. 

We also offer a variety of standard treks combined 
with visits to sites of historical and cultural interest 
in India and Nepal. 

Phone now for details of our film nights in your 
capital city. 


HIMALMAtf ODYSSEY 

The India-Nepal Travel Specialists 
189 Park Street, South Melbourne 3205. Tel (03) 690 6677 
10th floor, 66 King Street, Sydney 2000. Tel (02) 29 4721 




ALLIANCE 
FREEZE DRI 


export quality precooked 
meals — ruggedly packed 
from Alliance Foods. 
Alliance Freeze Dri contains 
a wide variety of foods, 
including breakfasts, mains 
and dessert items, giving 
you an easy-to-prepare, 
lightweight meal for all 
outdoor situations. 


TRAMPING HIKING SAILING 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL LEADING SPORTS 
AND OUTDOOR ACTIVITY SHOPS 
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All the gear you need 
to enjoy a holiday 
in Tasmania 

* Maps, books and local know¬ 
ledge to help you plan your 
wilderness activities. 

* A wide selection of freeze dried 
food, fuel and all your require¬ 
ments. 

* Mail orders welcome 

* Orders prepared for collection 
in Hobart or with Bushwalkers 
Transport. 


THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 

32 CRITERION STREET. 


For South-west Tasmania; Scotts 
Peak, Cockle Creek, Mt Anne, the 
Franklin or Picton rivers; Lake St 
Clair, Frenchmans Cap and more. 
Walkers or rafters. 

Groups or individuals. 
Bushwalkers Transport 
28 Criterion Street Hobart 7000 
(above Paddy Pallin) 

(002) 34 2226 all hours. 

Shellite and metho available. 



Let Par-Avion help with your 
Tasmanian adventure! 

We will fly you into wild Tasmania 
-with National Parks our specialty: 
Freycinet, Maria Island, South-West 
(Coxs Bight and Melaleuca Inlet), 
Cradle Mountain and more ... 
Personal and group transport. 
Supply drops. Regular scenic 
flights. Photography. 

Cambridge Aerodrome Hobart 
(002) 48 5390 Telex AA 57164. 
Postal address PO Box 300 
Sandy Bay Tasmania 7005 


Wilderness 

Tours 

Lightweight hiking and camping 
in Tasmania's South-west wilder¬ 
ness. Tours available include 

■ South Coast Track, 

■ South-west Cape area, 

■ Port Davey standing camps. 
For further details contact: 
Wilderness Tours Geeveston Tas¬ 
mania 7116(002)97 1384 or any 
office of the Tasmanian Govern¬ 
ment Tourist Bureau. 
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Tasmania. 

Belfempted. 


ROCKCLIMBING 

ABSEILING 

/iVhether you are venturing into these 
Activities for the first time or wanting to 
RnprOve your existing skills, you. deserve a 
[* good, qualified teacher. Your fulfilment is my 
Pprimary amt, and success Is made likely by 
20 years’ experience of professional, 
instruction hackecLby friendly informality'" 
Courses for individuUfcare held very 
frequentlyjn Victoria’s premier ateas of the 
Grampians and Mt. Arapiles. 

ffllivate guiding by arrangefW§L, School 
rother groups welcome. 

Also 

, Bushwalks, Treks and Camps 
Grampians for parties of at least 6 




> < FISHING ; 

FOSSICKING. - 
HUNflNG 

hiking 

CAMPING _ , 

MOUNT BtJFEALO J -V “SA 1 ~ 

' CANOEING 

/AlA'TjlSN^U.PARK) 

, SKIING 


NATMAP, P.O. BOX 31, 
BELCONNEN, A.C.T. 2616. 





































IPild'Qear 


Custom Manufacturers 
of Quality Outdoor 
Adventure Equipment. 

For bushwalking and outdoor adventure 
choose from our range of quality clothing 
and equipment including custom-made 
Goretex rainwear; Polar fleece, fibrepile 
and down clothing; packs; down and 
synthetic sleeping bags. Or we can design 
and custom make gear to your specifica¬ 
tions. Free mail order delivery throughout 
Australia. 



Goretex Foul 

Weather Jackets. $ 180 

Overtrousers. $100 

Pile & Polar fleece jackets 

and pullovers.$70 

Teardrop Day Packs 

from.$30 

Goretex Gaiters.$40 

and more! 

MAIL THE COUPON OR PHONE 
FOR THE LATEST WILDGEAR 
CATALOGUE. 

X > 

P.O. Box 422, Sandy Bay 
Tasmania 7005. (002) 23 6050. 
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Helly-Hansen 


LIFASUPER 


UNDERWEAR 


If it’s thermal underwear you want, it’s i 
Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER you need. \ 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER underwear is thin, light and stretches 
to form-fit your body. Worn skin tight, UFA SUPER traps a layer 
of still air around your body, maintaining a warm barrier between 
your body and the environment. You lose less body heat. 

UFA SUPER is made from polypropylene which doesn’t absorb 
or retain moisture. Perspiration passes through UFA SUPER 
underwear to be absorbed by the next garment. UFA SUPER 
stays dry, maintaining its insulating properties and leaves the 
skin dry and free from the irritation and discomfort of having a 
damp garment clinging to the skin. 

If you work, travel, walk, ski, climb, paddle, sail, dance, run, 
cycle, windsurf or sleep . . . start with LIFA SUPER then decide 
what else you’ll need to wear. 

Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER works. 

Ask anyone who wears it. 




UNDERWEAR 


Available from all good oi/tdoorshops 


rat Aspiring Treks 


tree days of trekking, rafting and just a taste of mountaineering 














































ou will see the Outgear label 
more and more - on a range of well 
designed, rigorously tested and carefully crafted 
bushwalking equipment. In just four years Outgear has 
become an influential manufacturer, supplying individuals, families, 
schools, professionals and expeditions with rugged and practical equipment that is 
made to last. Outgear products are made in Australia from the highest quality materials from 
around the world. Outgear products are only sold in better specialist shops by people who 
can best service your needs. We back our products with 
a long-term guarantee. We also supply materials and 
accessories to enthusiasts who make, modify or repair 
their own gear. Look for the Outgear logo on rucksacks, 
day packs, stuff sacks, silk or cotton sleeping sheets, 
map cases, whistles, tent pegs, fabric, webbing or 
buckles. Look for Outgear down-to-earth products at 
your specialist bushwalking shop. Outgear, PO Box 6, 

Maribyrnong, Victoria 3032. Telephone (03) 317 8886. 



DOWN TO EARTH PRODUCTS 
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INCREDIBLY 


DICK SMITH’S TOP 
QUALITY JOURNAL 
FOR POSITIVE 
AUSTRALIANS HAS 
SOLD SO WELL ITS 
ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE 
TO OBTAIN 


TRY YOUR 

NEWSAGENT 

OR PHONE (02) 450 2803 FOR A SUBSCRIPTION OR SEND 

$28 TO PO BOX 321, TERREY HILLS, NSW 2084 


OUT 


NOW 


BUT BE 
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We know what the Australian outdoors person 
needs to stay dry, warm and comfortable. 

THE MOUNTAIN DESIGNS STRATUS 


The revolutionary 
clothing system from 
Mountain Designs 




In a word, perfection describes the Stratus. Proudly Australian made 
and designed. This jacket epitomises design for extreme weather 
clothing. 

1. The two-phase hood drawcord system enables a snug fit with an 
internal draw tube and an external drawcord, giving a watertight 
fit around the face without inhibiting peripheral vision. Our 
Velcro tab hood adjuster enables you to custom-fit the hood. 

2. Velcro makes a good waterproof seal for the flap protecting our 
full length zipper. The zipper placket is sewn to a separate 
Gore-tex® facing to allow complete seam sealing. 

3. A generous Velcro tab and a triangular gusset ensures a watertight 
and comfortable wrist closure with or without mitts, or over mitts. 

4. Our spray or powder skirt is elasticised for comfort. It will stop 
draffs, spray and powder snow from wisping under your jacket to 
steal warmth from your body. The complex nature of attaching 
the spray skirt to the jacket restricts other manufacturers from 
producing a 100% waterproof attachment Our design is 100% 
waterproof. 

5. Incorporated in the spray skirt is a drawcord waist to add style 
and trim to the parka. This feature is confidently offered with no 
hindrance to the waterproofhess of the jacket In milder 
conditions the drawcord waist can be used instead of the spray 
skirt to keep that warm pocket of air hugging your torso. 

6. The map or wallet pocket has been designed to be easily 
accessible and waterproof. The entrance to the pocket is by a 
No. 5 YKK coil zipper and you don’t have to undo the main 
jacket zipper to gain entrance. The pocket entrance is covered by 
the main Velcro storm flap. 

7. Two pockets in one with our combination handwarmer and cargo 
storage pockets. Mountain Designs have perfected the only 
efficient way of attaching the patch-style pocket to the jacket 
without losing waterproofness. The contents of the cargo pockets 
will remain dry. We are the only manufacturer who can 
confidently boast that. 

8. The Stratus features extra full length styling and is generously cut 
to go over bulky clothing if needed. The main zipper is a chunky 
#10 YKK tooth zipper which will open both ends, giving the 
active wearer versatility and unhindered leg movement 

The jacket is totally factory seamsealed to W.L Gore 
specifications and the product carries our guarantee on 
workmanship and W.L Gore’s on the fabric. 

Whether you are a ski tourer, cyclist, bushwalker, mountaineer or 
tropical explorer, you can wear the Mountain Designs Stratus 
with confidence. You can expect nothing less from the people 
who supplied Australia’s First Mt. Everest Expedition. 

Brisbane 95 Albert St City (07) 221 6756 Sydney 494 Kent St. (02) 267 8238 
Canberra Custom Credit House 38 Akuna St. (062) 47 7153 
Melbourne 377 Little Bourke St (03) 67 3354/55 
Melbourne 523 Whitehorse Rd. Mitcham (03) 874 7044, 874 7560 
Perth Hay St (09) 322 4774 Adelaide 95 Grenfell St (08) 232 0690 
Fremantle 33A Adelaide St. (09) 335 9299 












Suppliers 


Norski 

74 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 7792 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
195 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 


Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
11 Townshend Street 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 6519 


Metzeler Inflatable Canoes and Rafts 
64 Gladstone Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062) 80 7060 


Mountain Designs 
Shop 6 CAGA Centr 
38 Akuna Street 
Canberra 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7153 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
89 Petrie Plaza 
Civic Square 2608 
Ph (062) 57 2250 


Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 

Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 
Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 5590 
Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 84 3934 
Canoe World 
33 Flinders Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 26 1833 
Caving Equipment 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 
Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 
Phil Straw’s Dive Centre 
38 Kingsway 
Cronulla 2230 
Ph (02) 523 7222 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 


Single Rope Technique Equipment 

54 Blackshaw Avenue 

Mortdale 2223 

Ph (02) 57 6420 

Ski Cross Country 

173 Sharp Street 

Cooma 2630 

Ph (0648) 24 147 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
66 Archer Street 
Chatswood 2759 
Ph (02) 412 3372 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 
28 Phillip Street 
Parramatta 2150 
Ph (02) 633 4527 


Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

355 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 4526 

Summit Gear 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Superior Sportswear Pty Ltd 

12 Cornelia Road 

Toongabbie 2146 

Ph (02) 631 9899 

The Outdoor Experience 

518 Macauley Street 

Albury 2640 

Ph (060) 21 5755 

The Shop 

Lucas-Chakola 

PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 

3 Trelawney Street 

Eastwood 2122 

Ph (02) 858 3833 

Hallmark Leisure Goods Pty Ltd 

80 Parramatta Road 

Lidcombe 2141 

Ph (toll free) (008) 02 2292 

High Tops Equipment 

PO Box 98 

Glenbrook 2773 

Ph (047) 58 6519 

Katoomba Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Metzeler Inflatable Canoes and Rafts 

142 Victoria Road 

Gladesville 2111 

Ph (02) 817 1309 

Mountain Designs 

494 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 267 8238 

Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 

291 Sussex Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 3146 


Three Peaks 
49 Ramsay Street 
Haberfield 2045 
Ph (02) 797 0233 
Trek Outdoor Australia Pty Ltd 
475 Princes Highway 
Kirrawee 2232 
Ph (02) 521 1322 

Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Mundingburra 4812 
Ph (077) 75 6116 
Austen Canoes 

29 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 8588 
Back Track Expeditions 

30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 

Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Jim the Backpacker 

76 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 839 6609 

Mackay Rocksports 

22 Lindeman Avenue 

Lamberts Beach 4741 

Ph (079) 55 1273 

Mountain Experience 

95 Albert Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 221 6756 

Queensland Conservation Council 

Billabong Book Shop 

2 Queen Street 

Brisbane 4000 

Ph (07) 229 2801 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

132 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 52 4744 

Swibo (Australia) Pty Ltd 

PO Box 5248 

Gold Coast Mail Centre 4217 
Ph (075) 39 4888 
The Camping Centre 
25 Ipswich Road 
Woolloongabba 4102 
Ph (07) 391 6930 
Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 

South Australia 



Victoria 

Adventure Recreation Lines Pty Ltd 

360 Spencer Street 

West Melbourne 3003 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

Ajay's Snow Country Sports 

115 Canterbury Road 

Heathmont 3135 

Ph (03) 729 7844 

Algona Publications Pty Ltd 

16 Charles Street 

Northcote 3070 

Ph (03) 481 3337 

Aussie Disposals 

283 Elizabeth Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 4057 

Bendigo Adventure Activities 

5 Bath Lane 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 8620 

BG’s Outdoorium 

99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ringwood 3134 

Ph (03) 870 8888 

Broadway Disposals 

234 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 


Bon Voyage Enterprises Canoes 
2 Sandilands Street 
Lockleys 5032 
Ph (08) 356 6237 


Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 
204 La Trobe Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 662 3349 


Canoe Sport 
PO Box 571 
North Adelaide 5006 
Ph (08) 46 1263 
Flinders Camping 
300 Giiles Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 
Mountain Designs 
95 Grenfell Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 

The Scout Shop & Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 


Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3680 


Outdoor Equipment 
135 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 6213 


Paddy Pallin 
32 Criterion Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 


_ 3t John Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 4240 


The Scouting & Camping Shop 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 


Wildgear 
PO Box 422 
Sandy Bay 7005 
Ph (002) 23 6050 


Young's Outdoor Gear 
35 Wilson Street 
Burnie 7320 
Ph (004) 31 6706 


Canoe Equip 
Shop 11 

427 Hampton Street 

Hampton 3188 

Ph (03) 598 8814 

Canoe Factory 

22 High Street 

Glen Iris 3146 

Ph (03) 25 5159 

Canoes Plus 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 5934 

Chandler’s Outdoor & Ski 

71 Fryers Street 

Shepparton 3630 

Ph (058) 21 4228 

Current Craft Plastic Kayaks 

360 Spencer Street 

West Melbourne 3003 

Ph (03) 328 3453 

Eastern Mountain Centre 

401 Riversdale Road 

Camberwell Junction 3123 

Ph (03) 882 7229 

Environment Centre Bookshop 

285 Little Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 1561 

Hike and Ski 

67 Wells Street 

Frankston 3199 

Ph (03) 783 4093 

Marashal Camping Supplies 

37 Lonsdale Street 

Dandenong 3175 

Ph (03) 793 2711 

Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road 

Chadstone 3148 

Ph (03) 569 5472 


Mountain Designs 
377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 3354 


Mountain Designs 
523 Whitehorse Road 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 874 7560 
Mountain Sports Wodonga 
25 South Street 
Wodonga 3690 
Ph (060) 24 5488 
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Nordic Ski & Backpacking 
(Vic) Pty Ltd 
77 Murrumbeena Road 
Murrumbeena 3163 
Ph (03) 568 4133 
Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (053) 32 7516 
Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Outgear Pty Ltd 
PO Box 6 
Maribyrnong 3032 
Ph (03) 317 8886 
Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 
Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 
Oz Camping & Disposals 
664 High Street 
Thornbury 3071 
Ph (03) 484 2849 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
55 Hardware Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 9485 
Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 
225 Russell Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 663 2191 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
79 Mitchell Street 
Bendigo 3550 
Ph (054) 43 8226 


New Zealand 

Alp Sports 
DFC House 

Corner Queen and Rutland Streets 

Auckland 

Ph (09) 39 4615 

Alp Sports Mountain Shop 

235 High Street 

Christchurch 

Ph (03) 67 148 

Alp Sports Wellington Ltd 

Public Trust Office 

125 Lambton Quay 

Wellington 

Ph (04) 72 0673 

Mainly Tramping 

Level 1 

Grand Arcade 
Willis Street 
Well ngton 
Ph (04) 73 5353 

Hong Kong 

Mountain Services International Ltd 
Room 102, 32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wilderness Expeditions 
9 Sargood Street 
O’Connor 2601 
Ph (062) 49 6634 


New Guinea Expeditions 

Lower Ground Floor 

100 Clarence Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 2055 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoolga 2450 

Ph (066) 54 1788 

Outward Bound 

GPO Box 4213 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 29 7784 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

and Mountain Guides 

195 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 


Somerset Outdoor Education 
Centre (Colo River) 
cF 222 Pacific Highway 
Hornsby 2077 
Ph (02) 476 5566 


Transglobal (Egypt) 
5th Floor 
58 Pitt Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 241 1128 
Trek-About Tours 
Barrington Road 
Gloucester 2422 
Ph (065) 58 2093 


Wilderness Expeditions 
26 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (0648) 21 587 


Wilderness Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 1581 


Northern Territory 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
33 Myers Street 
Geelong 3220 
Ph (052) 21 6618 


Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
PO Box 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


Pandanus Canoe Safaris 
PO Box 1486 
Darwin 5794 
Ph (089) 85 3475 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
360 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 1177 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
20 Station Street 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 873 5061 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
880 Nepean Highway 
Moorabbin 3189 
Ph (03) 555 7255 
Snow Ski Pty Ltd 
68 Whitehorse Road 
Deepdene 3103 
Ph (03) 817 4683 
The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 
1 Carrington Road 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 3742 


New South Wales 

Access to China 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 

Adventure Travel 

1st Floor 

117 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 264 6033 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 
Australian Nature Tours 
PO Box 43 
Newcastle 2300 
Ph (049) 23 025 


Western Australia 

Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

7A/59 East Parade 

East Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 325 5984 

The Scout Shop and 

Outdoor Centre 

581 Murray Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 5259 

Western Canoe Centre 

261 Queen Victoria Street 

North Fremantle 6159 

Ph (09) 335 9173 

Wild West Adventure Equipment 

33A Adelaide Street 

Fremantle 6160 

Ph (09) 335 9299 

Wilderness Equipment 

29 Jewell Parade 

North Fremantle 6159 


Ausventure 
Suite 1 

870 Military Road 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

285 Main Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 3467 

Canoe World 

33 Flinders Street 

Wollongong 2500 

Ph (042) 26 1833 

Dragoman Overland 

5th Floor 

58 Pitt Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 241 1128 

Encounter Overland Ltd 

10th Floor 

66 King Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 29 1511 

Lucas-Chakola Adventure Pursuits 
PO Box 24 

Kangaroo Valley 2577 
Ph (044) 65 1222 


Willis’s Walkabouts 
Street 


Queensland 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

—Jim the Backpacker 

76 Wickham Street 

Fortitude Valley 4006 

Ph (07) 839 6609 

Climb High 

PO Box 93 

Broadway 4006 

Ph (07) 52 8804 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 

36 Curlew Street 

Toowong 4066 

Ph (07) 371 5704 

Mackay Rocksports 

22 Lindeman Avenue 

Lamberts Beach 4741 

Ph (079) 55 1273 

Outdoor Adventures 

1 Murragong Street 

Jindalee 4074 

Ph (07) 376 4589 

South Australia 

Mountain Adventure 

40 Waymouth Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 212 7857 

Osprey Wildlife Expeditions 

27B Strathalbyn Road 

Aldgate 5154 

Ph (08) 339 4899 

Riverland Canoeing Adventures 

PO Box 962 

Loxton 5333 

Ph (085) 84 1494 

Scout Outdoor Travel Centre 

192 Rundle Street 

Adelaide 5000 

Ph (08) 223 5544 


12 Carrington 
Millner 5792 
Ph (089) 85 2 


Thor Adventure Travel 
40 Waymouth Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 212 7857 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Bus Service 

PO Box 433 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Bushwalkers Transport 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 2226 

Craclair Tours 

PO Box 516 

Devonport 7310 

Ph (004) 24 3971 

Maxwell’s Coaches 

Wilmot 7310 

Ph (004) 92 1431 

Open Spaces 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0983 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Par-Avion 

PO Box 300 

Sandy Bay 7005 

Ph (002) 48 5390 

Tasair Pty Ltd 

Cambridge Aerodrome 

Cambridge 7170 

Ph (002) 48 5088 

Tasmanian Mountain Guides 

89 Cascade Road 

South Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 23 3542 

Tasmanian River Rafters Pty Ltd 

PO Box 89 

Huonville 7109 

Ph (002) 95 1573 

Wilderness Tours 

cA Robert H Geeves 

Arve Road 

Geeveston 7116 

Ph (002) 97 1384 

Victoria 

Australian and New Zealand 

Scientific Exploration Society 

PO Box 174 

Albert Park 3206 

Ph (03) 529 3783 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

Suite 602 

126 Wellington Parade 
East Melbourne 3002 
Ph (03) 419 2333 
Base Camp & Beyond 
‘Musbury’ 

PO Box 37 

Halls Gap 3381 

Ph (053) 56 4300 

Bogong Jack Adventures 

PO Box 209 

Wangaratta 3677 

Ph (057) 21 2564 

Canoe Tours Australia 

3 Curtin Street 

East Bentleigh 3165 

Ph (03) 579 5476 

Endless Horizons 

55 Walker Parade 

Churchill 3842 

Ph (051) 22 2430 

High Country Adventure Pty Ltd 

PO Box 287 

Mansfield 3722 

Ph (057) 75 2511 

Mountain Activities 

Ashburton 3147 
Ph (03) 25 8133 
Outdoor Travel Centre 
1st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 7252 







Outdoor Ventures Geelong 
Shop 11 

Pakington Arcade 
Pakington Street 
Geelong West 3218 
Ph (052) 22 4949 
Peregrine Expeditions 
9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 
Snowy River Expeditions 
PO Buchan 3885 
Ph (051) 55 9373 
Spindrift International Guiding 


Ph (051) 48 2499 

Victorian Board of Canoe Education 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 817 6030 

Walkabout Adventure Tours 

PO Box 298 

Heidelberg 3084 

Ph (03) 459 2501 

Wilderness Travel Centre 

59 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 67 5101 

Wildtrek Ltd 

9th Floor 

343 Little Collins Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 602 3066 

Western Australia 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Sundowners Travel 
2nd Floor 

133 St Georges Terrace 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 321 2335 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Wildside Adventure Excursions 

PO Box 96 

Bassendean 6054 

Ph (09) 279 1750 

New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Guides (Westland) Ltd 

PO Box 38 

Fox Glacier 

Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 

Mountain Guides New Zealand 

PO Box 93 

Twizel 

Ph (Twizel) 737 
Mountain Recreation 
PO Box 204 
Wanaka 

Ph (02943) 7330 
Ski Guides NZ Ltd 
PO Box 177 
Wanaka 

Ph (Wanaka) 7930 
Venture Treks Ltd 
PO Box 37-610 Parnell 
Auckland 

Ph (Auckland) 79 9855 
Westland Glacier Skiing 
PO Box 38 
Fox Glacier 
Ph (Fox Glacier) 825 

Papua New Guinea 

Australian Himalayan Expeditions 

— Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 

Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 


Pacific Expeditions 
PO Box 132 
Port Moresby 

Ph (Port Moresby) 25 7803 

Nepal 

Sherpa Co-operative Trekking (P) Ltd 
PO Box 1338 
Durbar Marga 
Kathmandu 

(Ph) Kathmandu 22 3348 

Treks & Expedition Services Pvt Ltd 

PO Box 3057 

Kathmandu 

Ph (Kathmandu) 41 2231 



60 cents a word (minimum $6.00) prepaid. 
Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue). 15 April 
(winter), 15 July (spring), 8 October (summer). 
Advertisements will be inserted in first 
available issue. 

advertisement and wHI not be field resjxtnsible 
for errors, although every care is taken to avoid 

All advertisements are accepted on the 

infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or Trade Mark. 

Send order and payment to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, 

Bergans Gore-Tex Two-man Tunnel. 

Near new. Very good condition. $200. 
(03) 876 4940 (ah). 

Canoeing the Rivers and Lakes of 

NSW by Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin. 
This new 175-page guide covers 50 
rivers and 36 lakes. It includes maps 
and useful information on river gradings 
and levels, access points, etc. Send 
cheque for $12.50 (no charge for 
postage) to MACSTYLE, PO Box 78, 
Hampton, Victoria 3188. 

For Sale. Expedition-type Folboat, 1- or 
2-person, mint condition, $4,500. (062) 
47 4539. 


For Sale. XR Trekker inflatable canoe, 
Kevlar, brand new, $2,400. (062) 47 
4539. 


Fiji Bushwalking. Ten days $895 ex 
Sydney, twin share; $995 ex Melbourne. 
Includes return air fares, accommoda¬ 
tion, all meals on trek, transfers. Phone 
Matthew Glasheen, (02) 232 7244. 
Sportswell Tours, First floor, 10 Martin 
Place, Sydney 2000. 

Topographic Maps. Natmaps cover 
Australia at 1:250,000 scale and 
popular areas at 1:100,000 scale. Free 
catalogues. PO Box 31, Belconnen, ACT 
2616, or from accredited retailers. 


Wild T-shirts and Windbeaters at 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE! Take a 
Walk on the Wild Side', light blue writing 
on cream T-shirt $4.95, sizes 14A, 16; 
long-sleeve Windbeater $9.95, sizes 
12A, 14A, 16. Take a Walk on the Wild 
Side’ (large words), light brown writing 
on cream T-shirt $4.95, size 14A; long- 
sleeve Windbeater $9.95, size 12A. 
'Discover Wilde mess’, light and dark 
blue writing on cream T-shirt $4.95, 
size 14A. If in doubt regarding sizing, 
allow for larger size (where available). 
Price includes packaging and surface 
postage anywhere in Australia. Add 
$1.50 for each garment to overseas 
addresses. Allow several weeks for 
delivery. Send cheque/money order and 
details, including size, to Wild 
Publications Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Victoria 3181. 



ANU Mountaineering Club meets first 
Wednesday each month at 8 pm at 
Australian National University,, 
Canberra, Activities include canoeing, 
climbing, bushwalking, skiing and 
rogaining. Interested people should 
contact the club through the ANU 
Sports Union, the President (062) 
46 5648, or Treasurer (062) 48 7142. 
Camden Bushwalking Club. 
Bushwalking, canoeing, canyoning, 
cycling and ski touring. Enquiries to PO 
Box 91, Narellan 2567. Phone (046) 26 
6756. 

Federation of Victorian Walking 
Clubs (Vicwalk) Inc • represents all 
Victorian bushwalkers • makes 
submissions to government agencies to 
maintain the best possible bushwalking 
environment • encourages all walking 
groups to affiliate • runs a search and 
rescue section • publishes safety and 
information material and a list of clubs. 
GPO Box 815F, Melbourne 3001. 
Melbourne Bushwalkers. Day walks, 
week-end and extended trips, social 
functions, guest speakers, slides. Club 
night every Wednesday 7-9 pm, 
upstairs, 377 Little Bourke Street 
(Mountain Designs building), for 
booking on trips, information, 
socializing. Visitors always welcome. 
GPO Box 1751Q, Melbourne 3001. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets at 
8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and second 
last Thursday in September) at Eldorado 
Hotel, 46 Leveson Street, North 
Melbourne. Visitors and new members 
interested in rockclimbing are welcome. 
Contact the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 

YHA Activities meet every Monday 
(except public holidays) at 8 pm at 
Horticultural Hall, 33 Victoria Street, 
Melbourne (opposite Trades Hall). 
Activities include bicycle touring, 
bushwalking, canoeing, field studies, 
horse-riding, Nordic skiing, portable 
hostels, sailing, scuba diving, water- 
skiing. New members welcome. 
Contact YHA Victoria, 205 King Street, 
Melbourne (03) 67 7991. 
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Now you can tell the world in a new Wild windbeater $19.95 or T-shirt 
$9.95. Choose from sky blue (with dark blue writing), dark green (lime green writing), 
or cream (dark blue writing). Rock windbeaters $19.95 are now available 
(black, with white design) to complement the infamous Rock T-shirt $9.95. 
Wild binders $11.95 Dark green (lime green writing). Each one holds eight copies 
of Wild. See order form, bound into this issue, for details. 
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Stockists: New South Wales Eastwood Camping, Mountain Designs, Calton Canvas, Norski,Southern Cross Equipment, Coast Camping, Caving Equipment, Mountain 
Equipment, All Great Outdoor Centres Australian Capital Territory Mountain Designs, Jurkiewicz Camping Centre, CSE, Scout Outdoor Centre, The Great Outdoor Centre 
Victoria Bush & Mountain Sports, Scout Outdoor Centre, Marechal Camping, Outsports, Sam Bear, Mountain Designs, Paddy Pallin, Outdoor Venture, The Wilderness Shop, 
Yodgees, Central Victorian Outdoors, Mountain Sports, All Great Outdoor Centres South Australia Scout Outdoor Centre, Flinders Camping, South Australia Camping 
Tasmania Hobart Scout Outdoor Centre, Jolly Swagman, Paddy Pallin, Allgoods, Youngs Outdoor Gear Western Australia Mountain Designs, Wild West Adventure, Paddy 
Pallin, Big Country, Across Australia, Boots Camping Queensland Scout Outdoor Centre, Jim the Backpacker, The Camping Centre, Mountain Designs, Torre Mountain Craft 
Adventure Camping, All Great Outdoor Centres and FROM SPORTS, MOUNTAIN AND CAMPING STORES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 

















LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Rain can’t get in... 

but condensation can get out 

















